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Good old Johnnie Walker 


THE SCOTCH OF SCOTCH Born 1820—still going strong 
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‘Black & White’ Scotch 
Whisky gains steadily in 
popularity. You have 
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smooth, mellow Scotch 
to appreciate how the 
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Suddenly I thought 


“One day, I shan’t be 


going to work any more...” 


. . I'll have retired, a life of leisure — that'll be 
the day . . . But will it? What's the good of leisure 
if I can’t afford to enjoy it?” 


So I did the sensible thing 
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I got on to THE LONDON ASSURANCE. Most helpful g 
people, made it all so simple. Although I didn’t know 
quite what I wanted —they knew. “ You're 30 and . 
married,” they said. “ So now’s the time to take out 





an Endowment Policy.” And that’s exactly what I did. I reckon the £8 odd I 
pay each month is well worth it. If I should die before I’m 60, my wife would 
get £4,000. But as I fully intend to Jive, the money will be there when I retire ' 
to make things easy for both of us. I'm glad now, and I'll be even gladder 
then, that... 
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\ Giant liners . . . huge tankers . . . humble cargo ships... sleek warships . . . names that make 
history. All brought to life by the hands of the men at Clydebank. Men born with the inherited 
and priceless skill of generations. Men in whose hands the finest tools and techniques of our age 
are applied with such sureness and thoroughness that ships are fashioned with the indelible 


birthmark . . . ‘CLYDEBANK BUILT.’ 


JOHN BROWN 


& CO. (CLYDEBANK) LTD., SCOTLAND 


THE BIRTH PLACE OF GREAT SHIPS 
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Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Hrt 


NCE again the Edinburgh Festival has 
mounted a major exhibition which has 
set those Londoners not fortunate enough to 
have been to the Scottish capital tingling 
with jealousy and impatience. This year it 
was the exhibition entitled ‘‘ Masterpieces of 
French Painting from the Bihrle Collec- 
tion,’’ which is to be seen in London at the 
National Gallery from September 29 to 
November 5. The exhibition is made up of 
the seventy-eight paintings which are con- 
sidered to be the cream of the collection, 
and they range in date from the Ingres’ 
portrait of Monsieur |evillers to works by 
Picasso, Braque and Utrillo. The majority 
of the collection were only brought together 
by the late Herr Bihrle in the last twenty 
years of his life, although his ambition to 
possess fine French paintings had been 
stirred as early as 1913 by an exhibition at 
the Nationalgalerie in Berlin. 

Everyone will have their favourites 
among these paintings; the Cézannes include 
several of the great themes; ‘‘ The Boy in 
a Red Waistcoat," a self-portrait and a view 
of the Montagne Ste. Victoire which domi- 
nates the Aix countryside which was 
Cézanne’s native soil. Out of the four 
Sisleys being shown, perhaps the finest is 
“Horses being Watered at Port-Marly,”’ 
with its remarkable study of rings of water in 
bright sunlight. Van Gogh is also repre- 
sented in an astonishingly wide range of 
works, dating from the painting of the old 
church tower at Nuenen, where he lived with 
his parents in the parsonage between 1883 
and 1885, to examples of his last work. 
Perhaps the most remarkable, though, is 
“The Sower,"’ a theme of the strongest 
significance for Van Gogh, who wrote to his 
brother in 1889, “1 feel so strongly that it 
is with people as with corn; if you are not 
sown in the earth to take root there, it does 
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A Chinese porcellanous incense burner covered in a brilliant lavender 
blue crackle glaze. Soft Chun Ware 


SUNG DYNASTY: A.D. 960 - 1279. 
Height: 34 inches. Diameter: 4} inches. 


Exhibited at the International Exhibition of Chinese Art, Burlington 
House, London, 1935/36: Catalogue No. 1096. 


From the Schoenlicht Collection. 
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Symbol of the new direction in Australian life, Sydney Opera House is now nearing completion 


—and the next ten million Australians will take a big load of power 


USTRALIA’S population has reached the ten million mark. Time now to 
look to the next ten million. And whether they are born there or arrive 
or a boat, they'll be joining a nation exulting in new life and strength. 

Already the post-war flood of immigrants from Europe has given Australia 
a broader world view: new citizens with new intellectual contributions to 
make, different cultural ideas, specialized skills and knowledge. The com- 
munity has never been more alive—healthy, enquiring and full of purpose 
—as Australia takes wing to wider horizons. 

If the Sydney Opera House symbolizes the new direction of living, other 
monuments now shooting up mark the pulsating economic prosperity which 
makes this richer life possible—skyscrapers in the cities, new steelworks and, 
perhaps greatest of all, the huge dams in the Snowy Mountains scheme, 
bringing the power which is vital to all development. 

In a country expanding so vigorously, the importance of electric power 
cannot be overestimated. Power consumption is the yardstick of any country’s 
prosperity, and those new Australians, as they join the present ones, willneed an 
ever-growing supply of power for industry, commerce, transport and the home. 


English Electric in Australia 

In all these spheres The English Electric Company is busy in Australia, 
providing the means to generate, distribute and use more and more electricity. 
Hard at work in the enormous Snowy Mountains hydro-electric scheme, 
English Electric is also building. 200-mw generating sets for the Vales 
Point steam power station on Lake Macquarie; while at Rocklea in 
Queensland, at one of English Electric’s two flourishing factories in 
Australia, locomotives and rolling stock are being built. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. Australia knows she can depend on 
the resources of technical knowledge, skill and research which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric, while the company gains further 
valuable experience which it can use for work in other countries and at home. 


Feeding power to Sydney from the dams in 
the Snowy Mountains, this bank of English 
Electric 330-kV transformers is at a sub- 
station of the Electricity Commission of 
New South Wales. 





For Australia’s largest steelworks English 
Electric has built most of the electrical 
equipment. Motors amounting to 60,000 
h.p. for a slabbing mill included this massive 
36,000 peak h.p. twin drive. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London, W.C.2 





One of five 1,500-h.p. locomotives for the 
Queensland Government Railways, who 
also placed repeat orders for twenty-five 
1,650-h.p. units with The English Electric 
Company of Australia Pty Ltd. 





Tasmania's island economy is based on her 
considerable resources of hydro-electric 
power. This English Electric 45,000-h.p. 
water turbine generating set is in the Lake 
Echo power station. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1961. 


KILLED IN AN AIR-CRASH NEAR NDOLA: THE LATE MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOELD, SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


On September 18 the wreckage of the U.N. aircraft in which Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
had been travelling from Leopoldville to Ndola was discovered about seven 
miles from Ndola, Northern Rhodesia. The aircraft was thought to have fouled 
some treetops. His was one of 13 bodies which had been identified at the time 
of writing. He had held the post of United Nations Secretary-General since 
1953, a position which he used to increase the power and prestige of the United 
Nations. The very fact that there was always one government ready to criticise 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 


his actions is a tribute to the impartiality with which he conducted his delicate 
job. It is particularly tragic that his death should have come at a moment 
when the crisis in the affairs of the United Nations has reached such a point. 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld was born in Sweden in 1905; he was educated at Uppsala 
and Stockholm Universities and had a distinguished career as a civil servant 
before he unexpectedly succeeded Mr. Trygve Lie as Secretary-General. 
A picture of the crash appears on page 485. (Portrait by Karsh of Ottawa.) 











EW lions—or, rather, lionesses—can have had 
a more distinguished public career than 
Mrs. Adamson’s.“ Elsa,”’ not even the well-known 
lion who allowed a Roman citizen of Nubia to 
extract a thorn from his foot and many years later, 
recognising his benefactor in the arena, refrained 
from devouring him—a tale from which generations 
of English schoolboys suffered in that painful and 
now, I suppose, discarded educational exercise 
called Latin Unseen. The greatest personal best- 
seller of our era, surpassing even Field Marshal 
Montgomery, “ Elsa’ has now, like P. G. Wode- 
house, graduated from the status of a popular 
entertainer to that of the subject of learned 
treatises. For on opening my Sunday paper the 
other day, I was impressed to see on the leader 
page an article by no less a person than Sir Julian 
Huxley, entitled, in headlines larger and bolder 
than those heading the leading article on the 
Berlin crisis, ‘‘ The Importance of Elsa.’”’ It was 
full of learned words and phrases like “’ personal 
involvement,’’ ‘emergent animal personalities,”’ 
** fully integrated,” “‘ psychological development,”’ 
“enlarged mammalian ethology,’ which any 
author, even the most highbrow, would be proud 
to find in an article devoted to his work, and it 
seems sad to think that “ Elsa ’’ herself is not alive 
to bask in this fine autumnal glow of scientific 
recognition. One hopes, however, that it is 
appreciated by her children who, thanks to 
Mrs. Adamson’s dedicated labours and those of 
the House of Collins, are repeating their mother’s 
literary achievements and success. The three 
cubs, as Sir Julian Huxley points out, have 
developed very diverse temperaments, and it is 
perhaps too much to hope that the jovial and 
exuberant extrovert, ‘‘ Jespah,’’ who “ roamed 
through the tents and nibbled at human toes,” 
would keep abreast with the latest articles in 
the scientific Press or even read the leaders in the 
Sunday Times. Just as a fox-hunting squire who 
inherits a famous library can spare little time to 
its shelves, so, one supposes, “‘ Jespah ’’ must miss 
the finer points of the scientific analysis of his 
mother’s personality, while enjoying her well- 
earned royalties in pursuit of the wholesome, if 
philistine, pleasures of a normal lion’s life. But 
I like to think that “ Elsa’s”’ shy daughter and 
namesake, “ Little Elsa ’’—‘'so timid that she 
could never approach the human circle ’’—is the 
kind of girl who develops into a serious reader and 
always has a copy of the “ Hibbert Journal ” 
and a work, say, of Jung’s in her lair to read 
as she meditatively eats her evening haunch 
of ‘gazelle. If so, she must be very gratified 
by Sir Julian’s recognition of her mother’s scientific 
significance. 

Yet though I have never studied “ the science 
of animal behaviour ”’ or ethology, as Sir Julian 
tells us it is now called, and am no more qualified 
to write about such specialist matters than I am 
to do so about the principles of nuclear fission, 
I have seen enough of animals in my own limited 
experience to endorse every word of his article. 
When he writes that “the story of ‘ Elsa’ 
demonstrates the wealth of potentialities in higher 
mammals waiting to be drawn out ” and that “ the 
best and perhaps the only method of eliciting them 
in any fullness is through emotional but intelligent 
involvement by way of . . . understanding love,’’* 
I know, however lacking I am in scientific training, 
that what he states is true. Animals, like human 
beings, have a strong and spontaneous capacity 
for fear; nor, without it, seeing what a predatory 
world ours is, could they continue to exist. But, 
if it can only be brought out—and it can—they 
have an equally strong, and often deeply moving, 
capacity for love and trust, “ love that casteth 
out fear.” Indeed, if one wants to test the truth 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
of the Christian philosophy of love as expounded 
by Christ, one can hardly do so with more 
immediate results than by adopting an animal and 
treating it with persistent consideration and under- 
standing because one loves it. For what one will 
see, within the set conditions of its animal or 
physical nature, is the development of what, for 
want of a scientific word, I can only call a soul. 
The animal will, in fact, transcend its terrestrial 
limitations by its love for a fellow creature—not 
of its own kind and bound to it by no natural 
or reproductive relationship. And that mysterious 
force or spirit of love will inform not only its 
actions but its features, so that, just as with a 
human being possessed by love, its expression will 
become transcended. One can see this most easily 
in a dog—an animal which, having, by some 
astonishing process of racial evolution, adapted its 





“ BROOKIE,” THE BADGER, “GLIDING WITH ASTONISHING 
VELOCITY,” WITH MRS. PHILIP BRYANT AND THE ALSATIAN 
BITCH IN CLOSE ATTENDANCE. “ BROOKIE,” HAVING NOW 
RETURNED TO THE WILD, OFTEN RETURNS TO THE HOUSE 
IN TIME FOR “MRS. DALE’S DIARY.” 


nature to human domestic existence, is in an 
exceptionally favoured position to enlarge its 
personality or soul through inter-change of love 
with a human being. What I am trying to convey 
will be understood by everyone who has really 
loved and tried to understand a dog and received 
in return the almost more than human love and 
understanding that a dog is capable of giving in 
return. 

What, as Sir Julian Huxley points out, is so 
peculiar, though by no means unique, in “ Elsa's” 
story and Mrs. Adamson’s great achievement, is 
that the development of her personality through 
her personal involvement with human beings was 
effected, not in the artificial conditions of domestic 
captivity, but in those of her natural wild existence 
to which her human friends had deliberately 
restored her. She was, as he says, “ fully inte- 
grated with the life of the wild,”’ sought out a wild 
mate, brought up her cubs in the jungle, killed 
her own prey, received fearful wounds in fights 
with rival lionesses, ‘“‘ and yet the human attach- 
ment remained unimpaired.” All this is intensely 
moving and revealing, and yet—apart from the 
formidable and dangerous strength of a lioness— 
there is nothing unique about it, as, for instance, 
Mr. Gavin Maxwell's enchanting book about otters 
shows. During the past few months I have had 
the privilege of watching the growth of a similar 
relationship between my sister-in-law and a 
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female badger, the shyest of all the larger denizens 
of the English woodlands, who was deposited on 
her doorstep by a farm boy whose friends had dug 
the little trembling creature and her family out 
of their sett. I happened to be at my Wiltshire 
home on the night of its arrival and I have seldom 
seen anything more pathetic than this defenceless, 
bereaved little creature surrounded by the most 
dangerous of all its hereditary foes. With infinite 
compassion and patience my sister-in-law taught 
it to take nourishment at human hands and to 
share the daily life of her own domestic animals— 
a young Alsatian bitch, three Pekinese, a cat and 
several kittens, a pair of budgerigars and a garden 
full of hens. Within a few weeks one could witness 
the astonishing spectacle of a badger, with her 
long-pointed white and black-striped head, tiny 
human-like hands and round, bearlike, shaving- 
brush posterior, gambolling ahead of her adopted 
human mother and her dogs and engaging in 
mimic warfare with the Alsatian, as this un- 
conventional group made its way through the 
curious cattle in the park or proceeded along the 
paths in the beechwoods, themselves full of wild 
badgers’ setts into which “‘ Brookie,”’ as she was 
christened, would periodically disappear, only 
to emerge and scamper, or rather glide, with 
astonishing velocity, after her companions when 
they resumed their walk without her. But after 
a month or two a far more remarkable thing 
happened. For, as the badger grew, her existence 
in a small, overcrowded cottage presented almost 
insoluble problems and, out of sheer necessity, 
restrictions had to be placed on her liberty which 
she naturally and deeply resented. Her habit, for 
instance, of rising in the middle of the night, 
breaking into the larder and eating everything 
there edible by badgers—and nearly all human food 
appears to be—proved too much even for her 
human custodian's seemingly inexhaustible charity 
to animals, and, in the end, after two or three 
ineffectual attempts to bar her out—for a badger 
can open or climb over almost anything—the larder 
was made impregnable. But badgers are nocturnal 
animals, and this interference with the freedom of 
her home hurt her deeply. The next morning she 
had vanished. All my sister-in-law’s attempts to 
find her proved unavailing until two days later, 
walking past a disused sett in the beechwoods with 
her Alsatian, she was greeted by ‘‘ Brookie ” with 
cries of joy as she suddenly emerged to rejoin 
her human and canine companions. Since then 
this astonishing animal has lived a life, half-wild 
and half-human, betaking herself every morning 
to one or other of three ancient setts on the 
wooded hillside above her human habitation and 
returning at teatime, usually in time for the radio 
programme called ‘‘ Mrs. Dale’s Diary,” after 
which she joins in the normal life of the household 
for the rest of the day, consuming and expecting 
three meals between then and bedtime. As often 
as not, when she leaves for her sett in the morning, 
she takes with her some object of household use— 
a hearthrug or a cushion which she endeavours, 
sometimes with success, to pull into her sett; on 
one occasion she was discovered attempting to 
remove a deck-chair! This dual life appears both 
to satisfy and enrich her nature, for I have noticed 
that during the past few weeks a look of great 
trust and gentleness has appeared in her eyes that 
was formerly lacking. Sometimes when a human 
being or dog unknown to her appears she will 
withdraw hastily and in obvious agitation, but 
she has only to hear my sister-in-law’s voice or 
the Alsatian sniffing at the door of her sett to 
emerge with welcoming cries. 





*“ The Importance of Elsa," by Sir Julian Huxley, 
Sunday Times, September 10, 1961. . 
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COLOURS FOR THE ROYAL NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS AND OTHER NEWS. 


(Above.) 

INSPECTED BY PRINCE 
BERNHARD OF THE 
NETHERLANDS: 1700 
SURREY MEMBERS OF THE 
ST. JOHN AMBULANCE 
BRIGADE MARCHING 
PAST. PRINCE BERN- 
HARD VISITED GUILD- 
PORD CATHEDRAL AFTER 
THE INSPECTION WEAR- 
ING THE UNIFORM OF AN 
ADMIRAL OF THE DUTCH 
FLEET. HE WAS AT- 
TENDED BY A NAVAL 
ATTACHE. THE DUTCH 
AMBASSADOR WAS ALSO 

PRESENT. 


(Below.) 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
BRITAIN. AFTER A SER- 
VICE AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, THE PRIME MINI- 
STER, MR. MACMILLAN, 
AND LORD NEWALL, 
MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL 
AIR FORCE, TOOK THE 
SALUTE DURING THE 
MARCH-PAST ON SEPTEM- 
BER 17. UNFORTUNATELY 
THE FLY-PAST WAS CAN- 
CELLED ON ACCOUNT OF 
POOR WEATHER CONDI- 

TIONS. 
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NEW COLOURS WERE PRESENTED TO THE 7TH BATTALION, THE ROYAL NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS, BY THE CHIEF 
OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF, FIELD MARSHAL SIR FRANCIS W. FESTING. 
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(Above.) 

A ROYAL HERD SOLD BY 
AUCTION. THE QUEEN IS 
DISCONTINUING DAIRY 
FARMING AT HER 
SANDRINGHAM ESTATE 
AND IS TURNING TO BEEF 
CATTLE. THE RED POLLS 
WERE SOLD FOR A TOTAL 
OF 7842 GUINEAS. THE 
TOP PRICE FOR A TWO- 
YEAR-OLD HEIFER, 
ROYAL FANTASTIC, 
WAS 135 GNS., PAID BY 
LORD BATHURST. THE 
TOTAL SUM WAS GOOD 
BUT NOT AS MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN EXPECTED FOR A 

ROYAL HERD. 


(Below.) 

AT THE COLONIAL OFFICE, 
LONDON: MR. MACLEOD, 
THE COLONIAL SECRE- 
TARY, WITH THE KABAKA 
OF BUGANDA AND TWO 
AFRICAN LEADERS. THE 
UGANDA CONFERENCE, 
WHICH OPENED AT LAN- 
CASTER HOUSE ON 
SEPT. 18, WAS TO DISCUSS 
POLITICAL RELATIONSHIPS 
WITHIN UGANDA. THE 
BUGANDA DELEGATES 
WANT TO MAKE SURE 
THAT THEY MAINTAIN 
THEIR RIGHTS FOR TRIBAL 
INSTITUTIONS AND THE 
POSITION OF THE 

KABAKA. 
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BITTER FIGHTING IN THE STREETS OF f 5 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE KATANGAN | gi 


A UNITED NATIONS LORRY WHICH WAS BURNED OUT AFTER HEAVY ARMOURED CAR FIRE FROM 
KATANGAN TROOPS IN ELISABETHVILLE ON SEPTEMBER 16. 


A BELGIAN RED CROSS AIDE TENDING ONE OF THE KATANGAN PARATROOPERS WOUNDED 
IN FIGHTING U.N. INDIAN GURKHA TROOPS ON SEPTEMBER 13. 


THE WOUNDED RED CROSS DRIVER BEING PLACED IN ANOTHER RED CROSS VEHICLE. THE WOMAN DR. CONOR CRUISE O'BRIEN, THE CHIEF U.N. REPRESENTATIVE IN KATANGA, TALKING TO 
ON THE LEFT IS UNABLE TO LOOK. UNITED NATIONS IRISH FORCES IN ELISABETHVILLE OW SEPTEMBER 13. 


(Left.) 

THE BRITISH AMBAS- 
SADOR TO THE CONGO, 
MR. DEREK RICHES, 
SEEN WITH PRESI- 
DENT KASAVUBU OF 
THE CONGO (CENTRE) 
AND MR. JUSTIN BOM- 
BOKO, THE CONGO- 
LESE FOREIGN 
MINISTER, IN LEO- 
POLDVILLE ON 
SEPTEMBER 12 WHEN 
HE PRESENTED HIS 

CREDENTIALS. 


SKJOELD, THE U.N. 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
WHO WAS LATER 


On September 13 United Nations troops attempted to seize control of Katanga and to 
declare that its secession from the Congo was ended. The U.N. troops met with severe 
resistance, especially in Elisabethville, where, before they could take the central post 
office, Indian Gurkha troops had to fight for two hours until they stormed the building. 
Reports at first hinted that the U.N. action had been successful and that Mr. Tshombe, 
the Katangan Prime Minister, had fled the country ; however, fighting continued at Elisabeth- 
ville and Jadotville, especially in the latter place where there were reports of heavy losses 
in the Irish U.N. troops. On September 17 it was announced that 150 Irish troops at 
Jadotville were in severe straits. The British Government has expressed its concern at 
the U.N. action in Katanga in messages to Mr. Hammarskjoeld, and on September 16 the 
U.S. State Department expressed the hope that the hostilities would soon cease. Sir Roy 
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OF f ELISABETHVILLE : SCENES OF VIOLENCE IN THE 
AN | GOVERNMENT AND THE UNITED NATIONS. 





ANOTHER WOUNDED PARATROOPER BEING CARRIED TO A JEEP BY RED CROSS WORKERS AFTER THE BATTLE A KATANGAN RED CROSS DRIVER WHO WAS SHOT BY U.N. INDIAN TROOPS IN ELISABETH- 
FOR THE CENTRAL POST OFFICE BUILDING ON SEPTEMBER 13. VILLE ON SEPTEMBER 14, BEING CARRIED BY HIS COMPANIONS. 


WOUNDED KATANGAN SOLDIERS WAITING IN A RED CROSS VEHICLE WHILE A TYRE WAS 

: CHANGED. THE TYRE HAD BEEN PUNCTURED BY U.N. FIRE. 

MEN OF THE RHODESIA LIGHT INFANTRY LANDING AT NDOLA AIRPORT. THEY HAD BEEN SENT 
TO THE KATANGA-NORTHERN RHODESIA BORDER. 


(Left.) 

SWEDISH TROOPS 
STANDING GUARD IN 
ELISABETHVILLE 
AFTER MARTIAL LAW 
HAD BEEN DECLARED 
IN THE CAPITAL OF 
KATANGA BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

OFFICIALS. 


(Right.) 

A WOUNDED KATAN- 
GAN BEING CARRIED 
TO A RED CROSS 
STATION BY TWO 
EUROPEANS AFTER 
FIGHTING IN ELISA- 
BETHVILLE ON 

SEPTEMBER 13. 


Welensky, who sent the Rhodesian infantry to the Northern Rhodesia-Katanga border, announced 
that he would give President Tshombe refuge if he found it necessary to flee. It is thought that 
Britain and the United States will insist on a full inquiry into the U.N. action in Katanga. In Delhi 
on September 17, Mr. Nehru fully endorsed the action which, he said, should have been carried 
out a year ago. By that time there were signs that the fighting was slackening when news came 
through that the Katangans encircling the beleaguered Irish garrison at Jadotville had agreed to 
a cease-fire; the terms of the cease-fire provided for the removal of road blocks which held up the 
arrival of relief forces and the grounding of a jet-fighter operating from Kolwezi which has caused 
serious damage to U.N. troops and has restricted U.N. air movements. On September 18 there came 
the news that Mr. Hammarskjoeld had been killed in an air crash near Ndola where it had been hoped 
he would discuss a cease-fire with President Tshombe. 
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WRITE in the heart of the country, 
with the sun streaming down after 
torrents of welcome rain, in the house 
which is ours for another few days. 
When I look out of the drawing-room 
window I cannot see a house. To- 
morrow I am due to go to Kempton 
Park races. Yet I feel stunned by last 
night’s news of the attack on Katanga 
by the forces of the United Nations. In the 
famous phrase, it is worse than a crime, a blunder. 
I prefer not to write of it to-day. God knows 
it is not because I want to consult anyone in 
Whitehall. I want to collect my own thoughts. 
Writers often assert too glibly that they are 
shocked to the heart, but I can say with my hand 
on that organ that this is the whole truth. I have 
a full week in London before I go abroad again 
in which to collect these bewildered thoughts. So 
I am returning to the familiar subject of Russian 
pressure, bombs and Berlin. A figure out of the 
dim past has appeared in the arena, one so much 
more subtle than Mr. Khrushchev that he does 
not seem to belong to the same century. 


The delightful Mr. Maisky, Ambassador here 
for the eleven 
years ending in 
1943, began, the 
day before yester- 
day (Sept. 12), a 
series of broad- 
casts beamed on 
this country. 
Presumably the 
next three will 
be similar in im- 
port, but that is 
neither here nor 
there. What mat- 
ters is the theme 
of the first, that 
“the Cliveden 
Set started war.” 
Who were the 
Cliveden Set? 
First of all, the 
best of the four 
able editors under 
whom I worked 
at Printing House 
Square, Geoffrey 
Dawson. Second, 
his successor, 
Robin Barrington- 
Ward. I do not 
include the third, 
Bill Casey, though 
his sentiments 
were much the 
same, because, so 
far as I know, he 
did not visit Clive- 
den more than 
two or three 
times, though, of 
course, constantly 
at Hever. Their 
friends, like Daw- 
son Fellows of 
All Souls, Quintin 
Hailsham, Ed- 
ward Halifax, and 
John Simon. A 
respectable list 
in itself, and I 
need not prolong 
it. My own senti- 
ments, for what 
they are worth, 
were mixed: I certainly rejoiced over Munich, 
but, then, only lunatics any longer assert that, 
given the state of our preparations for war, Munich 
was not a mistake, and those preparations had 
been hampered at every step by the Labour 
Party. I gladly admit that the Liberals have the 
best record of the three parties, but cannot for- 
get that their chief organ of opinion—was it in 
1938?—informed its readers that if Churchill 
came back there would be war, and if he did not 
it might well be avoided. Mr. Maisky began by 
saying that until Neville Chamberlain became 
Prime Minister in 1937 all was going well owing 
to the efforts and initiative of the Soviet Union, 
and that from that fatal month of May they went 
wrong. (All I know of the broadcast is derived 
from a third of a column in the Daily Telegraph, 
always my daily authority when in the country, 
as The Times is for the rest of the year; but it 
would seem that another “ appeaser,’’ Baldwin, is 
exonerated.) On his appointment as Ambassador, 
he tells us, he paid a call on Chamberlain, who told 
him that Russia was Britain’s enemy. Well, was 
not this the case? Does it not remain the case? 


of King Paul of the Hellenes and 
Spain, grandmother of Don Juan 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


MAISKY STEPS IN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


At almost the same moment as Mr. Maisky’s 
broadcast, his master was exploding his ninth 
bomb and his second in the megaton category 
in the Arctic, a bomb equivalent to millions of 
tons of trinitrotoluene. Needless to say that, like 
its predecessors, it burst in the atmosphere, to add 
to the fall-out already reported. The distinction 
between a test of this sort and one underground is, 
of course, understood even by children, but it is 
not sufficiently emphasised. On balance I con- 
demn President Kennedy’s decision to make his 
own tests and hope he will go back on it, but its 
significance is different. 


The probable object of Mr. Khrushchev at 
Novaya Zemla—apart from scaring the free 
peoples, who, in general, seem less scared than he 





Frederika. Our photograph shows (left to right): Queen Frederika, ex-Queen Eugénie Victoria of 
- rlos, who stands beside her; Princess Sophia of Greece, King Paul, Princess Irene of Greece, Princess 
Sophia’s younger sister, and the Count of Barcelona, Don Juan Carlos’ father. 


hopes—would seem to be that of testing warheads 
for missiles designed to destroy other missiles. 
Meanwhile Geneva is as dead as mutton and it will 
be long ere life returns to its bones, if ever. 
Another ugly sign has been the call of the Soviet 
Ambassador at the Athens Foreign Ministry to 
issue a peculiarly impudent warning to a small and 
junior member of N.A.T.O. not to take part in the 
exercises on the programme for the near future. 
I always find it curious that Russia should address 
Greece in terms such as she would not use if 
addressing the United States, whereas it amounts 
to the same thing in the long run, because action 
against the little country would bring about 
similar reaction. It would, however, be folly to 
suggest that Mr. Khrushchev does not know his 
own business best. 


Another news item of the same date is that 
Lord Russell has been gaoled and that a brutal 
court has cut down a sentence of two months 
to a week because of the offender’s age and 
poor health. I have met him twice only, to be 
bowled over on each occasion by his charm, 
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but my most vivid memory is, I con- 
fess, resentful. I had the exceptional 
honour of sharing a broadcast with 
him on a subject which did not appear 
exceptionally controversial, though I 
cannot recollect precisely what it was. 
Our compére was obviously weak and 
overawed by the great man. Each 
time Bertrand Russell finished what 
he had to say and I began my reply, he cut me 
short within half a minute. Occasionally I got in 
my bit by bawling, but at the end I estimated 
that I had had about a tenth of the time. 


On the 12th also the uncommitted called on the 
American President. They were represented by 
President Soekarno of Indonesia—that active and 
eminent ally of the Japanese in the Second World 
War—and Mr. Keita of Mali, and their mission was 
to inform Mr. Kennedy officially of the proposals 
of the Belgrade Conference. I have given my 
opinion on that assembly and apologised for 
prophecies which were set at naught by President 
Tito and the voting. An immediate Summit 
Conference would be splendid if there were any 
hope that it would lead to the slightest success, 
and, whatever 
the sentiments of 
General de Gaulle 
and Dr. Adenauer, 
British and 
American Govern- 
ments would re- 
joice to take part 
in it on those 
terms. As matters 
stand, they realise 
that granny would 
turn out to be the 
wolf and her beau- 
tiful white teeth 
would gobble 
them up. 


It is now clearer 
than ever that 
the tests and 
every other form 
of threat are for 
the purpose of 
softening the 
resolution of Ber- 
lin. It is no longer 
necessary to pre- 
fix the name with 
the word “‘ West,”’ 
because it is ob- 
vious that East 
and West Berlin, 
indeed East and 
West Germany, 
are at one. In 
other words, the 
tests represent 
blackmail pure 
and simple. The 
danger is fright- 
ful, but the more 
certain we are 
that we are deal- 
ing with black- 
mail the easier we 
may sleep and the 
more right we 
have to mock the 
belief of pessimists 
who assert that 
Communism has 
regained some of 
the ground lost 
in Europe from the moment when the North 
Atlantic Treaty was signed. The truth is that 
the process of defeat has never slackened and 
that it is now running faster than ever. Asia, 
if you like, Africa only too obviously, but 
Europe, no. 


> 


AFTER THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE HISPANO-GREEK ROYAL ENGAGEMENT: A GROUP OF THE TWO FAMILIES AT THE LAUSANNE VILLA 
On September 33 ot Athens, © m OF EX-QUEEN EUGENIE VICTORIA OF SPAIN. 

a , Crown Prince Constantine of Greece, acting as Regent in his father’s absence, announced the agement 
between Don Juan Carlos, son of the Count of Barcelona, the claimant to the Spanish throne, and Princess Sophia of Greece, elder’ daughter 


So I can wind up an article which has been as 
easy to write as any I can recall, whereas I had 
expected it to be an exceptionally tedious task. 
I remain pretty confident that it will meet with 
go per cent. of agreement, as against most of those 
on Africa, when I felt I should be lucky if I got 
55 and may on occasion have been in the minority. 
I do not need to await Lord Home's visit to the 
United States or to speculate whether the two 
Governments are closer together or further 
apart. I lay down my pen—really a pen to-day 
because it is many years since I carted my 
typewriter about with me when I left London 
and now rely on my excellent handwriting— 
with every confidence and satisfaction. Such 
carpers as there may be may carp their bellyful for 
all I care. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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YASSIADA, TURKEY. THE FORMER PRESIDENT, CELAL BAYAR (EXTREME RIGHT), AND SWITZERLAND. THE GRAND DIXENCE DAM, COMPLETED AFTER EIGHT YEARS WITH A 
OTHER MEMBERS OF THE MENDERES REGIME LISTENING TO THEIR SENTENCES. LABOUR FORCE OF 1800 MEN. THE DAM WALL IS STATED TO BE 940 FT. HIGH (NEARLY 70 FT. 
Of those shown here, as far as they can be identified, all received life sentences, except ex- / 1GHER THAN THE VAJONT DAM IN ITALY) AND 770 YARDS LONG. THE TOTAL VOLUME OF 
President Bayar, who was condemned{to death—but the sentence was later commuted to / 
life imprisonment. Other sentences are reported on page 503. 
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NEAR NDOLA, NORTHERN RHODESIA. THE WRECKAGE OF THE DC 6 IN WHICH MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOELD WAS KILLED WHEN THE AIRCRAFT CRASHED EARLY ON SEPTEMBER 18. 


is pi escu ite of the crash; a from Mr. Hammarskjoeld flying to Ndola for talks with President Tshombe but the survivor, Sergeant julian, said that 
ae eee cae ssaple killed in caly one curviver. OM. Hammarskjoeld had been just before the crash the Secretary-General told the pilot to alter course. (Radio Photograph.) 
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VANDENBERG, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. THE SCENE AS THE SAMOS III SATELLITE SOFIA. A PROCESSION ELEBRATING THE SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 

WAS BLOWN UP WHEN ITS ROCKET-LAUNCHER EXPLODED ON SEPTEMBER 9. THE ma m4 maa ay ee pay Be ty OF "ren ha P 

SATELLITE, WHICH WAS LOADED WITH A CAMERA, SEEMED TO BE ENGULFED IN FLAMES Septem ie arian National y was a in ag par review 

JUST AS THE FULL POWER THRUST CAME AND SO IT NEVER GOT OFF THE GROUND of the Bulgarian Army took place and there were demonstrations by the workers. The celebrations 
mark the anniversary of the revolution of 1944. 


HOLMENKOLLEN, NORWAY. BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. THE USA’S FIRST. MAJOR ATOMIC WARSHIP: ‘USS. “LONG —_ COMMISSIONED ON 
SKI-JUMP WHICH IS UNDERGOING ENLARGEMENT. SEPTEMBER 9. LONG BEACH IS A NUCLEAR-POWERED, GUIDED-MISSILE-EQUIPPED CRUISER. 
Work on the Holmenkollen ski-jump, which is intended to bring In addition to Long Beach, which was commissioned ber 9, the U.S. oe ee ae 
it up to international standardised measurements, was to be similar nuclear cruiser. Long Beach was launched in July 1980; she is 121. long and is designed to ve a top 
ed this autumn. ap GSTS. ‘will then be possible. 45 knots. ee ee Fates and Sorter gut SOT eens SF GS agleNs antane Gigs ane Gwen. 
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BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. MS. DAVID BRIGHT (CENTRE) WITH THE FRAMES 
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LISBON. THE FORMER PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL, SENHOR JANIO QUADROS, CONFERRING 
WITH THE BRAZILIAN AMBASSADOR TO PORTUGAL, SENHOR NEGRAO DE LIMA, ON 
BOARD THE LINER URUGUAY STAR, SOOM AFTER THE LINER HAD REACHED LISBON 
OM SEPTEMBER 9. SENHOR QUADROS ANNOUNCED HIS RESIGNATION ON AUGUST 86. 


wad Wright, Ghentened ties Prosser, 0 Welds 
sur paintings of o total onlue of ebeut S7is.a0e. 
The paintings included two Picassos and one Modigliani. 
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PRELUDE TO 1914. 

































“ THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR.” By MICHAEL HOWARD.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


ob is military history as it should be, but 
rarely is, written, for Mr. Howard has con- 
trived to make his narrative at once informative, 
interesting, and objective. He gives evidence of a 
very sure touch both in war and politics, and he 
shows clearly how the two impinged upon one 
another in the campaign under review. He rightly 
sees the Franco-Prussian War as midway between 
the Napoleonic wars of manceuvre and the static 
conditions of the First World War of which it was 
the prelude: he is too skilful an artist ever to over- 
stress the els he draws, but they are none the 
less effective for his restraint. 


The chief impression to be gathered from these 
pages is the utter lack of imagination displayed by 
both sides. The advent of the railway had, it is 
true, increased mobility since the wars earlier in the 
century, but it was a mobility that was very rigid 
in its direction, while the telegraph seems only 
to have affected relatively slightly the rapidity of 
the transmission of orders. The great armies 
moved like slugs over the face of the country, 
drawing behind them a huge administrative train 
to supplement the comparatively small proportion 
of supplies which they could procure as they went. 
It was all very conventional and unimaginative. 
Yet the American Civil War had come to an end 
five years before, and there had been plenty of 
time for its lessons to be assimilated both in 
Berlin and in Paris. 


The main characteristic of the war in America 
was the extraordinary inventiveness displayed 
throughout. During it a magazine-loading rifle 
and a machine-gun were invented ; torpedoes, land 
mines, submarine mines, hand-grenades, and 
rockets were tried out; and armoured trains were 
used. Even the use of flame projectors was can- 
vassed, and on February 17, 1864, the U.S.S. 
Housatonic was sunk by a small man-propelled 
Confederate submarine. Nevertheless, all that 
Moltke could see in the American Civil War was 
“two armed mobs chasing 
each other around the 
country, from which nothing 
could be learned.” It was 
fortunate for him that the 
French were equally oblivious 
of the lessons to be learnt from 
what had taken place on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


In particular, the handling 
of the cavalry left everything 
to be desired, for it was con- 
ventional in the extreme, and , 
the conventions were those of ee 
the days before the introduc- & 
tion of the breech-loading 
rifle: in fact, this war finally 
proved cavalry useless as a 
shock arm, for a single volley 
could shatter a charge, as 
happened to General Gallifet’s 
Chasseurs d’Afrique at Sedan. 
It is true that on occasion the 
German mounted troops did 
some useful reconnaissance 
work, but the French cavalry 
were as useless as they o— . 
prove in the opening weeks o 
the First World War—possibly 
because their horse manage- 
ment was equally bad: for the 
rest, Jeb Stuart’s raids on 
enemy lines of communication 
might never have taken place for all the influence 

had on the strategy of either the French or 
German High Command. 


Ox 


The same lack of imagination was to be seen 
where tactics were concerned, for only once, at 
Le Bourget on October 30, 1870, and by the 
Prussian Guard, 


the problems of infantry advancing against a position 
defended with breech- ing rifles had been carefully 


of cover, offering mle cao me Be 
bounds, supporting one another tactics 
the British Army was to learn ively from the 
Boers thirty years later, and the and French 
armies . 


On the part of the French Command there 
was a very high standard of incompetence, though 
it is clear that on the extremely rare occasions when 
he was adequately led the French soldier fought 
with all his traditional bravery and dash; indeed, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that had the 
first, not the third, Napoleon been in command 
the campaign of 1870 would have been a repetition 
of that of 1806, for the German leadership left a 
good deal to be desired. As it was, at all levels an 
order seems to have been regarded as the basis of 
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BARON HELMUTH VON MOLTKE, CHIEF OF THE PRUSSIAN STAFF, 

WHOSE BRILLIANT POWERS OF ORGANISATION AND STRATEGY 

WERE LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CRUSHING VICTORY 

OVER THE FRENCH. From “ The Illustrated London News” for 
August 27, 1870. 
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THE MEETING BETWEEN THE KING OF PRUSSIA AND THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III AT THE CHATEAU BELLEVUE, 
NEAR SEDAN, WHERE THE FRENCH ARMIES HAD BEEN DESTROYED. 


From “ The Illustrated London News " for September 17, 1870. 


an argument, and the Emperor was too undecided, 
largely due to his physical condition, to make his 
influence felt: we are told that officers who came 
into contact with him found him ‘“‘much aged, much 
weakened, and possessing none of the bearing of 
the leader of an army.” 


If the Imperial statesmen and generals were 
inconceivably bad, their Republican successors, 
with the exception of Chanzy, were certainly no 
better. It is possible to hold the view that the 
doctrinaire may in certain circumstances be a very 
useful member of society, but he is clearly out of 

lace when he has to deal with realists such as 
ismarck and Moltke: all that Gambetta and his 
colleagues achieved by their guerre a outrance was to 
multiply the sufferings of their fellow-countrymen 








without any 
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is difficult to 

decide, and in this connection it is not without 
interest to’ note that when the French people had 
a chance to go to the poll they rejected alike the 
Bonapartists who had started it, and the Republic- 
ans who had initiated the so-called “‘ people’s war,” 
but turned to the Legitimists and Orleanists who 
could by no stretch of the imagination be held 
responsible for what had taken place. Incidentally, 
if the war was not popular this might account for the 
extremely poor military intelligence of the French, 
who were, after all, fighting on their own soil. 


Because the Germans won, it must not be 
assumed that they had no difficulties, and 
Mr. Howard is careful to point out the anxieties 
which beset their leaders. A reverse in the early 
stages of the campaign might easily have brought 
Austria-Hungary and Denmark into the field 
against them, and it is by no means improbable 
that in these circumstances some of their German 
allies might have fallen off. Even when this 
danger no longer existed there was always the fear, 
particularly asthe wardragged 
on, that the neutral Powers, 
led by Great Britain, would get 
together and force terms of 
peace considerably more 
lenient to France than would 
be acceptable to the German 
people. Mr. Howard alsoleaves 
us in no doubt that victorious 
Germany, like victorious 
Japan in 1905, was not very 
far from the end of her tether 
when peace finally came. Her 
military and economic 
machine was only prepared 
for a short war, as was to be 
made even more obvious by 
the events of 1914-18 and 
1939-45; if it was unduly 
protracted she was lost. 


When the war began there 
were few signs that it would 
set the pattern for the total 
warfare of our own time, but 
only a few weeks elapsed be- 
tween Ollivier’s remark in the 
Chamber that he accepted re- 
sponsibility for it “‘d’un ceur 
léger,”’ and Ducrot’s observa- 
tion, while he marked up his 
maps on the eve of Sedan, 
“* Nous sommes dans un pot de 
chambre, et nous y serons 
emmerdés.”” Europe, by the Treaty of Frankfurt, 
exchanged a mistress for a master, and the author’s 
final comment on the war is that ‘“‘Germany’s mag- 
nificentand well-deserved victory was, in a profound 
and unforeseeable sense, a disaster : for herselfand for 
the entire world.” It is impossible to disagree with 
him. For the victors this was a beginning, notan end. 
They had long led Europe in music, in learning, and 
in the number, influence and efficiency of their 
schools and universities ; were now without dis- 
pute the strongest military Power in the world, and 
there seemed no limit to their . Itwasa 
heady wine, and they were to drink too much of it. 








*“ The Franco-Prussian War: the German Invasion of 
France 1870-71." By Michael Howard. With Maps. 
(Hart-Davis; 63s.) 
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THE LAST DAYS OF MYCEN#:: 
TABLETS AND HOUSES REVEALED IN THE RESUMPTION 
OF THE LATE PROFESSOR WACE’S EXCAVATIONS. 


By DR. JOHN PAPADEMETRIOU, Director-General of the Greek ical Service, end LORD WILLIAM TAYLOUR, 
(The phetegrepin. comept Figs 7 & ID 04 15, ace by Mire Dewid French The plas of the Citadel House is by Mr. C K. Williams.) 


“ Tie TDuctated Londoe Nees” hes gubleshed mony fragments were concentrated round the north corner 
articles by te lace Poviesse 4 J. B. Wace ow Myce, of the storeroom. It should be noted, however, 
wute wick be wes St close assumed bole bei ond that they do not belong to the 
after the last war Oe oF te areas tha weresied oe proper, but fell together with the buildings that 
perncwerh we: wine te wal o ime aoepek: wel collapsed from the upper terrace to the north-east. 
inc wereng ip ix iomeonted death se 1057 ts sik, buowe The destruction of these buildi 
es the © Citadel Bouse” was weve compiled It hod the the century B. 
premonsi) veer cxcaualec wnGe 6 perms promt wi ine pottery m this area, including j 
British School at Athens. Wath tis death thas perms miraculously preserved complete except for the 
lepsed Tc homow ine memor) 0 om whi has compriiart pouring funnel (Fig. 10), to the last phase 
so muck to ow knowledge of the ounce! NMycen@oe of the style known as LH III B, which came to an 
c is 


Professor Wace 1 the latier per of ms fe 


URING 1959 and 1960 two short 
seasons of excavation of about 


the citadel with any great depth 
of soil and lies just to the south-cast 
of the famous Grave Cacle The 


excavated in the rock, but further 
investigation showed that the “ rock” 
was a mass of stone and mudbrick 
débris that had fallen into an ad- 
joining room and had been fused 
to the consistency of concrete by 


this part of the citadel. In the 
course of cutting through this débris 
a tablet was uncovered, the first 
to have been found within the walls 
of the citadel itself. This is what 
Professor Wace always hoped for 
when he started this excavation, 
and it is sad that he did not live 
to see the fulfilment of his expecta- 


before been found on the acropolis 

of Mycenz, the administrative centre of the great perhaps a bit earlier—of the sacking of Pylos. 
civilisation that bears its name; but when one The tablets, therefore, are roughly contemporary 
considers the conditions under which the present with those from Pylos, but later than the tablets 
example was found (Fig. 8), embedded in a found by Professor Wace in the houses outside the 
concrete-like substance and of the same colour as walls of the citadel, which were destroyed towards 
its surroundings, it is not so surprising if such the middle of the 13th century B.c. 


finds were overlooked by earlier excavators, who The final clearance of the area to the north- 
had no particular reason to be on the lookout for east of the storeroom revealed a long gallery, 
such objects. : about 9.2 by 2.3 metres (30 by 7} ft.), with a good 

A second tablet was recovered in clearing the plaster floor and with an entrance and exit at 


area to the north-west of the storeroom (Fig. 9). either end (Fig. 2 and Room 4 on the Plan, Fig. 1). 
It is the best preserved of all the tablets found, Its south-west wall is shared with the storeroom 
which were eight; but none, unfortunately, are and with other rooms to the south-east of the 
entire and only four are legible enough to tell an latter, and is built of mudbrick on 

incomplete story, but it is of great significance tion. i 
that tablets should be found at all within the for chases in the wall reveal the position of wooden 
citadel and future excavation may uncover better uprights that have i 

examples. Mr. John Chadwick, who collaborated that formed part of the wooden framework 
with Mr. Ventris in deciphering the Linear B to reinforce the wall against earthquake. 
script, has made a preliminary study of them. north-east door-jamb 

Among the words that can be recognised on the _the gallery i 

second tablet (Fig. 9) is cyanus-workers (“‘ ku-wa-no rubble 

wo-ko-i”). Cyanus is mentioned as a material as can i 
for inlay on the Pylos furniture tablets. Seven plaster on either side of it (see Fig. 
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system of communications is to be 
found (see Plan, Fig. 1). There is a 
main road with a plastered surface 
leading up to it from the south and 
a 


from an area in the Tsountas House 
excavated by Professor Wace in 1950. 
Part of this excavation was once 
more uncovered in 1959 (Fig. 7). It 
reveals the foundations of a small 
building of unknown use, but from 
the fact that the rooms lying behind 
it were apparently dedicated to cult 
purposes it has been interpreted as a 
shrine. It consists of a platform 
covered with a film of fine stucco, of 
which many coats can still be seen, 
showing frequent redecoration. The 
this sacred area to the gallery or 
corridor room, as it may be termed. 
Added significance to the importance 
of this road is lent by the stairway 
that leads up to it from the west. It 
consists of five steps of good ashlar 
masonry (Fig. 7, foreground), the 
topmost one of which is covered with 
the same white plaster as the road. If 
one came up this staircase and turned 
to the left one arrived at the south- 
eastern entrance of the corridor room 
and at the junction of the descending 
ramp referred to above (Fig. 5). (In 
1959, when this photograph was 
the 


been partly cleared. Placed strategi- 


tions. It has been a matter of com- FIG. 1 A PLAN OF THE “CITADEL HOUSE ~ AT MYCENA—THE SCENE OF THE RECENT EXCAVA- cally, as it were, at this road junction 
ment that no tablets have ever TIONS DISCUSSED IN THIS ARTICLE—IN RELATION TO THE SOUTH HOUSE AND TSOUNTAS’S HOUSE. there is a bench, made up of mudbrick 
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GALLERY, ROOMS AND CAUSEWAYS. 
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FIG. 3. THE LONG GALLERY (ROOM 4 ON FIG. 1), PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE NORTH. 
MOST OF THE TABLETS WERE FOUND HERE. ess SSS sn 
ae ete pT ie <> + A NN FIG, 3. THE SOUTH-EAST EXIT TO THE LONG GALLERY. NOTE HOW THE WALL PLASTER STOPS SHORT 
WEAR THE BUTTRESS, IMPLYING THE EXISTENCE OF A WOOD CASING. 


BD recs ers 


FIG.5. THE JUNCTION OF THE TWO RAMPS NEAR THE SOUTH-EAST ENTRANCE TO THE LONG 
GALLERY ON THE RIGHT IS A PLASTERED BENCH FOR THE WEARY TRAVELLER. 


| 
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| 

| 

| 
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FIG. 4.. THE FINE PAVED CAUSEWAY LEADING TO THE NORTH-WEST ENTRANCE TO 
THE LONG GALLERY. IT IS JOINED BY ANOTHER DESCENDING RAMP ON THE LEFT. 


FIG.6. ASTEPPED STREET WITH A DRAIN BESIDE IT—THE SOUTH-EAST BOUNDARY FIG. 7. THE FOUNDATIONS OF A SMALL BUILDING WHICH MAY HAVE BEEN A SHRINE. THE 
OF TSOUNTAS’S HOUSE. ON THE RIGHT, ACULVERT OVER WHICH PASSESTHEROAD { “PLATFORM” HAD BEEN COVERED WITH A FILM OF FINE STUCCO, MANY TIMES RENEWED. 
TO THE LONG GALLERY. THE STEPS LEAD UP TO THE MAIN THOROUGHFARE. 


Continued.) “To return once more to the north-west end of the excavation, floor was uncovered in front of, and about 40 cms. (16 ins.) below, the level of 
some very interesting data were obtained from an area immediately in the the threshold. The soil beneath this floor contained many fragments of pottery 
vicinity of the north-west entrance to the storeroom. Here an earlier plaster of the LH III B period, but belonging to an earlier phase [Continued overleaf. 
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FIG. 8 ONE OF THE LINEAR B TABLETS FOUND IN 
ROOM 4, EMBEDDED IN A CONCRETE-LIKE SUBSTANCE: 
PART OF THE DESTRUCTION DEBRIS FROM THE TERRACE. 


FIG. 12. THE BASE OF A PITHOS OR STORAGE JAR BELONGING TO A , 
PERIOD LATER THAN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE “CITADEL HOUSE” {| 
AND FOUND IN A VERY DISTURBED AREA. } 


THIS DATES FROM THE LAST MELANCHOLY REOCCUPA- 
TION OF THE CITADEL SITE. 


ILLUSTRATED 


FIG. 9. THE BEST PRESERVED TABLET—FROM THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
AMONG RECOGNISABLE WORDS 
WO-KO-1" (CYANUS WORKERS). 
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TS TO BE FOUND IN THE MYCEN# CITADEL. 
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FIG. 10. AN ALMOST PERFECT STIRRUP JAR FOUND IN 
ROOM 4 WITH OTHER POTTERY, IT HELPS TO DATE THE 
TABLETS TO THE 18TH CENTURY BC. 


ARE “KU-WA-NO 


FIG. 13. THE UPPER PART OF A TREFOIL-MOUTHED 
JUG, WHICH WAS FOUND IN THE PITHOS OF FIG. 12. 
DECORATED IN LH III C STYLE. 
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| FIG. 14 A SQUARED BLOCK IN SITU ON THE SOUTH-WEST SIDE OF THE ROAD. INTERPRETED | 
i i 


AS A COLUMN BASE, IT SUGGESTS THE EXISTENCE OF A PORTICO OVER THE ROAD. 


Continued.) than those sherds found in the destruction levels. Stylistically 
they could be dated to about the middle of the 13th century B.C. To the 
west of the storeroom the base of a pithes was uncovered (Fig. 12) in a very 
disturbed area in which Hellenistic pottery predominated ; but inside this storage 
jar was found the upper part of a trefoil-mouthed jug (Fig. 13), which from 
the shoulder decoration can be assigned to the latest phase of the succeeding 
period known as LH III C (c. 1100 B.c.). Evidence of a more decisive nature 
was obtained from an area a little to the south-east of this pithos, where 
what appears to have been a plaster floor was uncovered. It is situated just 
to the south-west of the storeroom but at a high level, and from other indica- 
tions it is clear that it has been laid down over the mass of devastation caused 
by the destruction of the Citadel House (1200 B.C.). On this floor was found 
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FIG. 15. A CRUMPLED LEADEN VESSEL LYING OVER THE DRAIN IM THE LONG GALLERY. THE 
COVER SLAB BENEATH WAS BROKEN BY THE FALL OF DEBRIS. 


spread out a quantity of sherds of LH III C, including an almost complete 
two-handied jar, which shows obvious signs of burning (Fig. 11). There are, 
be attributed to about the middle of the 13th century B.C. at a time roughly 
corresponding to the destruction of the houses outside the acropolis, excavated 
by Professor Wace. The second phase witnesses the terrible destruction of the 
Citadel House at the end of LH III B at a time when nearly all the Mycenzan 
strongholds (Tiryns, Prosymna, Berbati, Pylos, etc.) were 
invaders (the Dorians?). The third phase is the L 

melancholy reoccupation after the fatal catastr 
the doom of Mycenz was sealed at the end of that 
eloquent testimony is the destruction of the 


phase, for which the most 
Granary close i 
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AMIDST SPLENDOUR AT YORK MINSTER: THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, DR. D. COGGAN (LEFT), LED BY THE HAND OF 
THE DEAN OF YORK, THE VERY REV. E. M. MILNER-WHITE, TO HIS ENTHRONEMENT. 


Dr. Donald Coggan was enthroned Archbishop of York on September 13. There 
was a congregation of approximately 3000, including twenty-four bishops. 
The new Archbishop was challenged and welcomed in accordance with tradition. 
To a fanfare, the processions of bishops, provosts and deans moved up to the 
High Altar where Dr. Coggan took the Oath on an Anglo-Saxon copy of the 
Gospels and moved to the ancient enthronement chair. After the enthronement 


the Archbishop of York delivered a sermon in which he stressed the 
need for a modernisation of ideas and an increase in energy within the Church. 
Before the service ended Dr. Coggan received the homage of the procession, 
who bowed as they passed. The service was both dignified and colourful, large 
crowds waited outside the church, cameras flashed and the scene was televised. 
Few buildings can afford such a magnificent setting as York Minster. 
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LAND AND WATER TRANSPORT TOPICS; 
AND ANTI-AIRCRAFT FOR THE B.A.O.R. 
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“TOPAZ,” A FIFTY-YEAR-OLD PULLMAN CAR SALOON, AFTER ITS RECENT HANDING OVER TO 


THE 


BRITISH TRANSPORT MUSEUM AT CLAPHAM. 


: In our phot at B. & 00 ane Ob. SE ee ee he tee ee 
5 Mr. Henry l, who was largely r i for the presentation; Sir John Benstead, 
A THUNDERBIRD GUIDED MISSILE BEING PREPARED FOR TRANSPORT TO GERMANY, of the Tr, t Co ission, and Lady , S the mm curator, Mr. Scholes. 


WHERE B.A.0.R. ANTI-AIRCRAFT TROOPS ARE BEING REINFORCED. 
Our photograph shows Major-General E. J. H. Bates, Director of — Artillery, inspecting Ne A oa 
the preparations of No. 36 Guided Weapon Regiment, R.A., at Shoeburyness, who are | Dee 
among the units moving to Germany in October. 


A JET-POWERED SPEEDBOAT AT SPEED DURING RECENT TRIALS: THIS VESSEL, CALLED PEARLY 
MONARCH, HAS BEEN BUILT BY WINDBOATS LTD. FOR THE SHELL CO. IN NIGERIA, FOR WORK 
DURING THE FIRST DAY OF MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT “ SPOT CHECKS ” ON CARS: A CAR BEING IN SHALLOW RIVERS. IT IS POWERED WITH A DOWTY-HAMILTON MARINE JET ENGINE 


TESTED ON THE HOG’S BACK ON SEPTEMBER 13. AND ALL 
Under new regulations Ministry of Transport officials can stop vehicles for on-the- 
examinations of brakes, steering, lights and silencers. On the first day, when about 
cars were checked, most were found to have minor faults. 


-going vessel, which has cost {80,000 
after the great civil engineer, 


STEERING IS DONE BY MANIPULATION OF THE JET. 


AT THE LAUNCHING CEREMONY OF THE ISAMBARD BRUNEL: LADY 
GLADWYN (LEFT), WHO NAMED THE VESSEL, AND MRS. WALTER FLACK. 
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FOUR SUMMER EXCAVATIONS IN ENGLAND: 
SOME TOPICAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


, tiie. 
CIRENCESTER. A ROMAN MOSAIC FLOOR UNCOVERED RECENTLY DURING EXCAVATIONS MADE 
NECESSARY BY THE EXTENSION OF A FACTORY FLOOR. 

Cirencester is one of those places where the modern town almost completely overlies the ancient town ; and 
consequently 
almost any ex- 
cavation is liable 
to reveal the past. 
Earlier this 
excavations by the 
po ny ieoen, ST. NEOTS, HUNTINGDON. PART OF THIS SUMMER'S EXCAVATIONS, WHICH 
din ted b _ HAVE REVEALED REMAINS OF SEVEN SAXON WOODEN BUILDINGS. 

J. Ss. W Ms og moe | this summer, on a site shortly to be developed for housing, excavations, spon- 
were concerned y the Ministry of Works and supervised by Mr. P. V. Addyman, have revealed 
with the area of traces of seven timber buildings of the late Saxon period, quantities of the late Saxon 

“* St. Neots ware," Roman traces, a Tudor mansion and a 15th-century moat or fishpond. 





WINCHESTER. PART OF THE RESCUE EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY MR. MARTIN 
BIDDLE ON THE CATHEDRAL CAR-PARK SITE—WHICH HAVE BEEN MOST REWARDING. 
This site, where contractors are fo start building a new hotel at the end of this SOUTH MIMMS, MIDDLESEX. ENTS FROM NORTH LONDON SCHOOLS AT WORK ON THE EXCAVATION 
month, Ree ne ee cisies send, p bioas of diver punaien, CENTURY EARTHWORK CASTLE. 
——- cobbled road, a horde of silver pennies, ogee | ay eer students and girls from North London g 
moatly of Henry Tits reign, a mosaic of a Roman town house, and schools have been helping in the excavation under the direction of Dr. J. P. C. Kent, of the British Museum, 
early monastic tim Sco talldings. of Geoffrey de Mandeville’s short-lived earthwork castle of A.D. 1140. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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RITAIN has no 

climate ; it has 
a hundred micro- 
climates. There is, 
in south Devon, a 
sound without a 
name which enters 
the land between 
Prawle Point and 
Bolt Head and ex- 
tends inland as far as Kingsbridge. On its west 
side near the mouth lies Salcombe and facing 
Salcombe across the tidal water, East Portlemouth. 
The microclimate of this bit of England is 
astonishingly mild. The area is, in fact, a gar- 
dener’s paradise. I have been visiting two 
remarkable gardens there: one belongs to the 
National Trust and is called Overbeck, or Sharpitor, 
both names being current; this is on the Salcombe 
side high above the famous Courtney Walk to 
Bolt Head; the other is a private garden on the 
East Portlemouth side. Sharpitor was originally 
planted between 1894 and 1900, or thereabouts. 
In 1950 it was badly run down, but in that year 
the present gardener, Mr. Edward Pilkington, was 
appointed to take care of it. He had received his 
training in the Preston Corporation’s garden 
department, in Bath Botan- 
ical Gardens, and at Wisley, 
so that he was very well 
equipped by both education 
and his own enthusiasm for 
the task of restoring the 
garden. Although working 
singlehanded he has in eleven 
years made great progress 
towards that end and the 
garden should be visited by 
all gardeners within rangeof it. 














It is very beautifully sited 
on the hillside so that from 
almost any part of it one 
commands delightful views 
over the sound, glimpsed 
often between or over the 
tops of the garden’s fine trees. 
All the garden walks and 
terraces are crammed with 
horticultural interest, how- 
ever, so that one rarely lifts 
one’s eyes to the views. 


The master plant of the 
garden is a noble specimen 
of Magnolia campbellit which 
must be among the oldest 
in England. The species was 
first noticed in the 
“‘Gardener’s Chronicle’’ in 
1895; this specimen was planted in 1901 and being 
set just below one of the terraces it is possible to 
look down into it when, in March, it is covered 
with its thousands of great rose-pink cup-flowers. 
Another remarkable tree is Cinnamomum cam- 
phora, whose merits are its foliage and its fragrance, 
and the copper colour of the leaves in May. It is, 
of course, a tender exotic, but at Sharpitor it has 
attained 40 ft. All I can do here, by way of giving 
an impression of the garden, is to catalogue a few 
of the plants which, out of thousands, caught my 
attention. At three years old, Acacia verticillata 
is a massive, woody shrub 8 ft. tall; Ceanothus 
griseus, at five years, measures 12 ft by 12 ft. and 
is an amazing spectacle when covered with its 
rich blue flowers. There are several fine specimens 
of Drimys winteri. Some of these big shrubs were 
cut to the ground by frost—a very rare occurrence 
here—in 1957, but have since then grown up 
again to about 2o ft. tall. Rate of growth in this 
climate is astonishing. Euonymus fimbriatus, with 
its succession of green-to-red-to-yellow foliage, is a 


IN THE SHARPITOR 


SUBTROPICAL ENGLAND. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


far handsomer species than any of its congeners. 
Banana plants flourish and in the past the garden 
produced ripe bananas without benefit of glass; 
Mr. Pilkington hopes to do so again. The fine 
palms, Trachycarpus fortunei, exceedingly hand- 
some in flower, seed themselves all over the place. 
From seed, Mr. Pilkington has raised azaras, 
sophoras, callistemons and many other exotics 
and all are doing very well. There can be no 
doubt that both oranges and lemons, suitably sited, 
would flourish and ripen fruit in Sharpitor; they 
may have done so in the past. Among tender 
fuchsias I noticed a plant of excorticata 12 ft. by 
12 ft., and one of cordifolia half that size and still 
covered with the green-pointed salmon-pink flowers 
which it often bears right through the winter. For 
glaucous foliage and fragrance Mr. Pilkington 
relies on a collection of eucalypts, including 
globulus. He is growing fourteen species; there 
were some very large ones in the garden until 
1947 but they were all killed in the unprecedentedly 
hard winter of that year. This is a mere glance 


at a garden which repays several days of lingering. 





GARDEN “THE FINE PALMS, TRACHYCARPUS FORTUNEI, EXCEEDINGLY HANDSOME 


IN FLOWER, SEED THEMSELVES ALL OVER THE PLACE.” 
It should be visited between March and late May. 


The private garden facing it across the water 
is 6 acres on a porous soil over pre-Cambrian mica 
schist and a very steep slope with wonderful views 
of all south Devon from its highest point and of 
the Salcombe sound from almost everywhere. It 
is a young garden—seven years old—and the 
owner’s astonishing achievement is to have given 
it that delightful look and feel of maturity and 
fullness in that time, nearly all the enormous 
number and variety of shrubs having been raised 
from seed. I know no garden but Tresco Abbey 
with such a collection of exotics; and here, again, 
all I can possibly do is to select from its wealth a 
very few specimens or species for notice. Acacia 
dealbata, the florist’s mimosa, is there in such size 
and plenty, some plants exceeding 20 ft., that it is 
used for windbreaks; for the same purpose a fine 
collection of exotic conifers has been raised, 
including the lovely golden Cupressus macrocarpa 
lutea. Callistemons, acacias, eucalypts are present 


= 


in enormous 
variety. Some of 
the latter have 
made astonishing 
growth. A Ewuca- 
lyptws globulus 
which had attained 
20 ft. in 1957 was 

















cut by frost that 
year—East Portle- 
mouth seems to have a winter once every ten 
years—and in the four years since then has 
shot up from the ground to 4o ft. There is a 
very large collection of magnolia seedlings all 
growing very fast and one or two already flowering. 
Very striking was a rounded, bushy tree 12 ft. by 
12 ft. of Albizzia lophanta, a close relative of the 
acacias, covered, when I saw it, with seed pods 
Echiums, embothriums and paulownias have all 
grown at the rate of about 2 ft. a year from seed 
Sword-leaved plants were represented by a colossal 
Phormium tenax and a very handsome copper- 
coloured Dracaena purpurea, as well as other 
species; palms by both phoenix palms and trachy- 
carpus. Olearias and leptospermums and litho- 
spermums, ceanothus, aurelias, abelias 
everywhere. In Sharpitor gardens clerodendron 
—_— was represented by the species 
"|, trichotomum, in the private 
' garden opposite by /argesii. 
Both were in fine flower, but 
the formeris the more beautiful 
species, a small, full-headed 
tree densely covered with the 
fragrant white and red flowers. 
Very fine in both gardens was 
that neglected shrub Ley- 
cesteria formosa, past flowering 
but just as beautiful for its 
long hanging purple bracts 
holding the gleaming, almost 
black fruits. The private 
garden also had the rare and 
tender L. crocothyrsos 
Crinodendron is being planted 
to make a hedge, shorter but 
on the same principle as the 
famous oneat Caerhays. Cobaa 
scandens, with its great purple 
bell-flowers and its splendid 
seed-pods, as big as a hen’s egg 
and their jade-green-shot- 
mauve crinkled calices, was 
clambering vigorously over 
several shrubs; it can be grown 
here as a perennial. Very 
curious to see in an English 
garden were banana, orange, 
olive and the pineapple-like 
Rhodostachys pitcairnensis 
flourishing. Seven years old and 15 ft. or more tall, 
Eucryphia nymansensis was gloriously in flower. 
Three-year-old seedling camellias were larger than 
my own four-year-old bought plants. The rhodo- 
dendron collection in the woodland garden includes 
all those frost-tender kinds one would like to grow 
but dare not. The hardier, magnificently-leaved R. 
sinogrande was represented among the seedling 
rhododendrons, a good 4 ft. tall already. The out- 
door nursery, to which seedlings are transplanted 
from the small but immensely productive green- 
house, and which is protected by round windbreaks 
of woven pine branches, was a treasury of hardy 
and exotic shrubs in great variety and number. 


Of course, not everyone can have the Salcombe 
sound microclimate; but the lesson of both 
Sharpitor and its private neighbour is clear. It is 
possible to make a mature garden from seed in 
seven years, or say ten, if you choose the genera 
and species which are favoured by the local 
conditions. 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE’S GOLDEN HIND SAILS AGAIN IN PLYMOUTH SOUND—FOR TELEVISION’S SAKE. 


Just 381 years ago, in September 1580, Sir Francis Drake returned to Plymouth 
after circumnavigating the globe—the first English sea captain to do so 

in his famous ship Golden Hind (100 tons), which, incidentally, was originally 
called Pelican. This September the modern version of Golden Hind, which we 
show above, has been sailing again in Plymouth Sound for the ABC/ATV 


Television film series “‘ Sir Francis Drake,”’ with Terence Morgan as Sir Francis 
Drake and Jean Kent as Queen Elizabeth 1. This replica of the famous ship was 
designed according to sketches of the original by Mr. Stuart Upham, who built 
and designed Mayflower II—which sailed across the Atlantic, repeating the 
voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers, in the summer of 1957. 
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PAINTINGS ACQUIRED BY TWO 
GREAT AMERICAN GALLERIES. 


“JOHN MUSTERS,” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS (1723-1792), AT THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON. (Oil on canvas: 98} by 58 ins.) 


“A PORTRAIT OF MINETTE”: AN ENCHANTING PAINTING BY CAMILLE PISSARRO 
(1880-1908), WHICH HAS BEEN ACQUIRED BY THE WADSWORTH ATHENAUM. 


The two English paintings shown here were given to the American National 
Gallery of Art by the ‘etees of the Fuller Foundation in memory of the 
late Governor, Alvan T. Fuller, of Massachusetts. Also included in the gift 
was “The Dogana and Santa Maria della Salute,” by J. M. W. Turner, 
which is one of that artist’s finest later works; it is one of the three views 
of Venice exhibited by Turner in 1843. The Reynolds’ painting shows a 
life-size portrait of Johm Musters of Nottingharn who was known in his day 


ACQUIRED BY THE WADSWORTH ATHENAZUM, HARTFORD: “THE ELSEVIR FAMILY,” BY JACOB 
OCHTERVELT (c. 1635-c. 1710), A GROUP OF THE FAMOUS FAMILY OF PRINTERS. 





“MASTER JOHN HEATHCOTE,” BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH : HER iN 
GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C. (Oil on canvas: 50 by 39} ins.) 


as “the king of gentlemen huntsmen.”’ The Gainsborough painting of 
Master John Heathcote was executed in Bath some time between 1770 and 
1774. The little boy in his long dress holding a bunch of wild flowers has 
all the strange charm of childhood which Gainsborough knew so well how 
to portray. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut, has 
recently made some very fine acquisitions; they include these paintings by 
Pissarro and Ochtervelt which are shown here. 














ly the name Senefelder mean a great deal to 

the man in the street ? Possibly not, unless 
he happens to be a printer, in which case Senefelder 
will be honoured as a pioneer in that precise and 
beautiful craft—indeed a revolutionary, for to his 
discovery that it was possible to draw directly 
on to a smooth stone, and print from that, we owe 
an enormous amount of gaily distinguished modern 
work on a commerci ‘ 


But the method, Lithography, though of the 
greatest industrial importance, has another and 
more intimate side to it; thanks to its flexibility it 
has attracted the attention of very many individual 
artists, some of them very great men indeed. 
Goya, for example, during his last years in exile 
in Bordeaux, did several lithographs, among them 
a set of four much-admired bull-fighting scenes 
(not to be confused, I am reminded, with the 
better-known aquatints on the same subject) and 
a very rare ‘‘ Spanish Dance,”’ a copy of which was 
seen recently in Paris and promptly acquired for 
America. Goya heads the list, and was followed 
by such first-class painters as Ingres and Daumier, 
by Courbet and Corot—then, of another genera- 
tion—Manet, Renoir, Whistler—later still, Matisse 
and Augustus John. Most artists of any conse- 
quence seem to have experimented with at least 
a few lithographs amid their work in other media. 


The generally accepted date for the discovery 
is 1798, when Aloysius Senefelder, then aged 
twenty-seven, unsuccessful author and actor, 
looking about him for a cheap means to print his 
poems, experimented with some discarded Munich 
paving-stones. They happened to come from 
quarries in the neighbourhood, the stone of which 
was especially smooth. The principle—given a 
suitably smooth stone—was based upon the simple 
proposition that grease and water do not mix. 
A drawing is made on the stone with a greasy 
chalk; gum arabic is spread over the surface, 

i the undrawn , 4 
areas. The surface is kept “* 
damp and a roller covered 
with greasy ink is rolled over 
it. The grease of the draw- 
ing makes contact with the ph 
greasy ink on the roller, while 
the undrawn area does not 
take the ink because it is wet. 
A sheet of paper is placed 
on the stone and an impress- 
ion made with the aid of 
the press; and that, very 
briefly and omitting a great 
deal, is all there is to it. 


It sounds not only very 
simple—and I don’t suppose 
for a moment that it is— 
but also not likely to pro- 
duce anything of great 
quality. The current exhibi- 
tion at The Arts Council 
Gallery in St. James’s Square 
to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Senefelder Group 
—a year late, but no less 
welcome—proves convinc- 
ingly how rich and varied 
the results can be in capable 
and understanding hands 
and what extraordinary pro- 
gress has been made during 
the past half-century. By 
that I do not mean that Tom, Dick and Harry 
to-day are better artists than Shannon or Paul 
Nash or Renoir or Matisse, but that they have 
explored the possibilities of lithography further, 
particularly im the use of colour; one can 
heartily with the chairman of the Group, 
Henry Trivick, when he writes that “ they have 
acquired freedom of technique, strong in design 
and experimental in the use of colour.” There 
is richness and depth in such a lithograph 
as Alistair Grant’s “‘ Two Mirrors,”’ to take but 
one example from fifty by living painters, which 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. _‘j\ 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


OLD AND MODERN LITHOGRAPHS. 


would have been considered impossible even 
twenty-five years ago. Some of the exhibits will 
be old friends to many—Muirhead Bone’s “ Ship- 
yard,” as seen from the cab of a crane, one of a 
series made on the Clyde during the First World 
War, though not,’to my mind, half so good as the 
colour lithograph he did at the same time of the 
great ship, The Lion, as she was building, the ship 
destined to be the flagship of Admiral Beatty. 


Many of these 
older lithographs 
have been lent by 
the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 
among them 
two characteristic 
pieces by Matisse 
—one a portrait 
of the pianist 
Albert Cortot, the 
other one of his 
classic nudes; 
Renoir’s ‘ Mat- 
ernité”’ of 1912, 
and Shannon’s 
delicate young 
woman standing 
over a child in a 
bath. There are 
also two portraits 
by Sir William 
Rothenstein, one 
of Robert Bridges, 
the other of the 
flower-painter 
Fantin-Latour—I 
had forgotten this 
existed—and two 
good landscapes 
by the - American 
Joseph Pennell, 
one of his beloved 
New York, the 
other from the 
series he made 
in 1912 as the 


LATE 19TH-CENTURY PAINTERS ”: 
Panama Canal 


“ PENNELL AT THE PRESS,” BY A. S. HARTRICK: OWE OF THE LITHOGRAPHS IN THE SENEFELDER GROUP EXHIBITION 
WHICH IS BEING HELD IN THE ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. THE EXHIBITION CLOSES ON 
SEPTEMBER 23. THE OTHER LITHOGRAPH SHOWN ON THIS PAGE IS NOT IN THE EXHIBITION. 


was being built, a wonderful record of the 
great enterprise. Whether by chance or design 
a portrait of Pennell himself is included, ‘‘ Pennell 
at the Press,” by A. S. Hartrick, which it is a 
pleasure to illustrate here, partly because Hartrick 
who died in 1950) was the teacher of many of the 
best men of 1961, and partly because Pennell is 
regarded by some, nowadays, as merely Old Hat, 
with his ion for recording Things (capital 
letter) instead of States of Mind. Later genera- 
tions will perhaps revere him as a first-class 
interpreter of places and buildings, an incurable 








“AN EXAMPLE OF A LITHOGRAPH BY ONE OF THE GREATEST OF 
A SELF-PORTRAIT BY PAUL CEZANNE 
(1839-1906) FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


and unrepentant romantic. He was enthusiastic 
about Greek temples, and also about blast 
furnaces and steelworks. It was, as Mrs. Pennell 
wrote after his death in 1926, his interest in 
industrial subjects which turned him to litho- 
graphy—subjects in which, she says, he was 
drawing with lithographic chalk not in line but 
in mass. Those who know their Sheffield will 
read with a wry smile what he wrote against a 

wee lithograph he 
made of the city 
during the 1914-18 
war. He notes 
“the abominable 
habits of the 
natives in the 
streets, who, from 
across the rivers 
and behind walls 
» and other safe 
places, ‘eave ‘arf 
a brick at you 
if you dare to 
draw.”" Sheffield 
is still a tough 
place, but, as far 


group Augustus 
John is repre- 
sented by what 
I presume is from 
his pre-1914 exis- 
tence. A group 
of “‘ Women and 
Children ona 
Rocky Shore,”’ 
spare, nervous 
and magical; to- 
day’s chairman, 
Trevick, by two 
prints which 
demand colour, 
impossible on this 
page, while a beautifully 
sensitive portrait of 
Hartrick is provided by 
Vincent Lines. 
several loans from the Arts 
Council collection there is 
the impressive ‘‘ Landscape 
of the Megaliths,”” by the 
late Paul Nash, which 
I imagine will be regarded 
by our descendants as 
among the half-dozen finest 
lithographs of the first 
half of the zoth century. 
The chairman, who is 
Benjamin West’s_ great- 
great-grandson, notes that 
the first lithograph drawn 
in England was done by 
West in 1801, and reminds 
us of the oft-told story of 
the manner in which the 
process became fashionable 
in France. General Lejeune 
was a keen amateur artist 
and when, in 1806, he was 
about to leave Munich for 
Paris, a lithographic stone 
was brought to him. He 
made a drawing of a Cossack 
on the stone and one of 
Senefelder’s brothers took 
it off at once to his press. 
Lejeune then dined, and 
som pooets of his drawing were served with the 
coffee. 


As an example of a lithograph by one of 
the greatest of late 1o9th-century painters, I 
illustrate a Cézanne self-portrait (not in the 
exhibition) from the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
I note that for a subscription of two guineas per 


annum members have the option of choosing one 
from three lithographs in four colours each year; 
it seems uncommonly reasonable amid a world of 
fantastic, not to say crazy, prices. 
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A LIFE’S WORK: THE MAX ERNST EXHIBITION 
AT THE TATE GALLERY. 


(Left.) 
“SAINT CECILIA (THE 


OF THE PHYSICAL 

EYE AND THE EYE OF 

THE IMAGINATION: 

LENT BY M. H. FRANKE. 
(Oil on canvas: 


394 by 31] ins.) 


(Right.) 

“WOMAN, OLD MAN 
AND FLOWER”: A 
LARGE CANVAS ALSO 
PAINTED IN 1923 AND 
LENT TO THE EXHIBI- 
TION AT THE TATE 
GALLERY BY THE 
MUSEUM OF MODERN 

ART, NEW YORK. 
(Oil on canvas: 


88 by 51} ins.) 


HE Arts Council Exhi- 

bition of works by Max 
Ernst which opened at the 
Tate Gallery on Sept. 7 and 
continues until Oct. 15 
shows in a range of 205 
exhibits the main trends of 
this fascinating artist's out- 
put. They start with early 
works dating from before 
the First World War and 
soon develop into the 
strange shapes and fan- 
tasies of the first years of 
the Dada movement of 
which Max Ernst was a 
leader. To go to the exhi- 
bition is to enter into a 
world of dreams where one 
may be overcome by the 
terror of such a paint- 
ing as “ The Spanish 
Physician "’ or enchanted 
and exalted by such works 
as the “ Inspired Hill” or 
“ Mundus est Fabula.” It 
is in the later works that 
one can see an escape from 
the purely subjective sym- 
bols of the Dada period to 
a stimulating re-creation of 
more universal images, to 
the Rhineland legends of 
his youth and studies of 
cities and forests. Max 
Ernst’s technique is re- 
markable even in his 

ONE OF THE FINEST WORKS BY MAX ERNST IN THIS EXHIBITION: “ THE ENTIRE CITY,” WHICH HAS BEEN LENT BY 
A PRIVATE COLLECTOR IN PARIS. (Oil on canvas: 38} by 68 ins.) 


wet ow 


1984 AND LENT BY “THE SPANISH PHYSICIAN,” A PAINTING OF 1940 WHICH SEEMS TO HAVE AFFINITIES WITH GOYA'S STUDIES OF 
NIGHTMARES: LENT BY MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH R. SHAPIRO. (Oil on canvas: 14f by 21 ins.) 


“UBU IMPERATOR”: PAINTED iN 
MME. HELENE HERSAINT ANAVI. (Oil on canvas: 39§ by Sliins.) 
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A FEW weeks ago the topic discussed on this 
page was whether hares had shown any 
significant increase in numbers now that rabbits are 
fewer as a result of myxomatosis. The results given 
then were inconclusive except to indicate that pos- 
sibly in some parts of the country they may have 
become more numerous. Since then circumstances 
have put me on to another method of assessing, if 
only in very general terms, the answers to such ques- 
tions. This arose from the suggestion put to me ina 
letter that hedgehogs are being killed on the roads in 
increasing numbers, the writer of the letter deploring 
that so useful and harmless an animal should be in 
danger of becoming scarce as a consequence. 





A WALK WHICH MAY MEAN DEATH: A HEDGEHOG SEEN AS IT WAS CROSSING A ROAD. 


My own opinion, as I read the letter, was that 
there were fewer hedgehog casualties on the roads 
this year than in some previous years, despite the 
greater increase in the numbers of vehicles using 
the roads. However, an opinion should always be 
tested if possible and in the intervening period I 
have taken particular note of the animal casualties 
on the roads as I have travelled about the country. 
The fact that I do not myself drive a car, but have 
to be driven, makes it possible to devote my 
attention to such a census without danger to any- 
one else. 

A few years ago my analysis of animal casualties 
on the roads showed numerous hedgehogs, with 
rabbits as the second most numerous, and 
miscellaneous small song-birds as the third. It 
was noticeable at that time that the proportion of 
birds rose steeply on roads passing through 
villages, where gardens bordered the roads. This 
was to be expected since our commoner song-birds 
are markedly more numerous in the neighbourhood 
of houses. More important is the fact that the 
numbers of dead birds on the roads dropped sharply 
as soon as the village had been passed. It is an 
indication that the animal casualties are more an 
index to local population densities than to the 
volume of traffic using the roads. 

This year, as a result of taking special note, I 
have found the hedgehog casualties remarkably 
low, only one carcase on the average for every 
ten miles or so, where formerly the number might 
have been anything up to twenty or more for the 
same distance. The number of small songbirds 
seems to be fewer, perhaps reflecting the high 
mortality due to the use of insecticides. The 
number of rabbits killed on the roads is now 
negligible, but the numbers of hares are in places 
strikingly high. 

Since it could be argued that a rabbit and a 
hare flattened by the wheels of passing vehicles 
would look much alike, it may be as well to say 
how I made sure of this. Over several stretches 
of road I had the car stop at each carcase, so that 
I could get out and examine it. After a while, 
once I had got my eye in, it became easy to note, 
without ing the car, details such as colour 
of fur, size of the hind-foot, black ear-tips, and so on. 

In some of the country dead hares could 
be counted at the rate of a dozen or more per mile 
of road. In other places there would be few or 
none at all. The total result suggested, however, a 
marked increase in their numbers. 


ANIMAL CASUALTIES ON ROADS. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Where the numbers were high it seemed worth- 
while to investigate the countryside bordering 
the road, to try to form an estimate of the per- 
centage of the total population represented by the 
casualties. Hares are particularly suitable for 
such a search. They are solitary, well spread-out, 
and are set up one at a time, making counting 
easy, and although they are adepts at concealing 
themselves in grass they run for a distance, once 
they are set up, presenting a conspicuous target. 

By walking over heathland or pasture adjacent 
to highways it was soon apparent that the density 
of the casualties 
on the roads was 
proportional to 
the density of 
populations on 
either side of the 
roads. This may 
seem an obvious 
statement to 
make except 
that the propor- 
tion seemed to 
be the same 
whether the 
road carried 
heavy or 
medium traffic. 
More important, 
so far as it is 
possible to esti- 
mate, it seemed 
to me that the 
casualties could 
represent no 
more than 1 per 
cent. of the total 
populations. 
Even this estimate may be excessive, but if it is 
anywhere near the truth it would mean that road 
casualties will , 
not significantly 
affect any species 
subjected to 
them. 

It seems rea- 
sonable to- sup- 
pose that the 
percentage for 
hedgehogs is no 
higher, and if so 
there can be 
little danger to 
their populations 
as a whole from 
this form of 
attrition. Some 
years ago, when 
hedgehog casual- 
ties were at a 
high level I also 
tried assessments 
of the density of 
populations and 
came to the con- 
clusion that for 
the country as a 
whole hedge- 
hogs averaged 
one per acre. 
Assuming this to be correct, then the road casualties 
at their worst would not be more than 1 per cent., 
and probably less. 

It is of interest to note the conclusions reached 
by R. E. Brockie, studying hedgehogs introduced 
into New Zealand. To begin with, he found that in 
one area “there are probably more than one 
hedgehog per acre.” His main study was, however, 
their food, and he embodied his results in these 
words: 

The high level of pm population can also be 
attributed to the long mild summer, which enables them 
to have two or three litters a season. Large numbers of 
snails, millipedes and slugs provide them with an 
abundance of food and contribute to their success. It 
is difficult to estimate which factors hold the hedgehog 

tion in check. There is some evidence which 

die during the winter. 

of starvation because of the 
abundance of food at that time of the year. Predation 
and parasitism play a negligible role. Diseases such 














Fy 


as pneumonia probably play an important part, and 
it is likely that many hedgehogs are drowned in their 
nests during hibernation. 

It is highly likely that much of this statement 
could be applicable here, although nobody has 
attempted the study on our home-grown animals. 
From my own observations alone there seems to 
be a heavy loss from hedgehogs dug out and eaten, 
by badgers and foxes, during the winter and also 
from those that die in their hibernacula. More- 
over, the numbers of hedgehogs about during the 
summers of the last ten years have seemed to me 
to fluctuate a great deal from year to year, and 
these fluctuations would be more likely to be due 
to losses sustained during hibernation linked with 
the kind of weather experienced during the summer. 
So a very small percentage of losses on the roads 
would be insignificant by comparison with the 
natural losses. 

Turning again to the mortality among hares, 
it is matter of surprise to me that this should be 
so heavy on the roads. A hare is virtually defence- 
less against its enemies except so far as it is able 
to use speed in running and speed in manceuvre. 
Why, then, an animal so quick on its feet should 
fall to the motor-car is something of a puzzle. It 
may be that most of the casualties are at night, 
when the hares are dazzled by the headlights. It 
may also be due, in part, to the hare’s trick so 
often seen when one is walking up a road on foot, 
of not seeking safety by bolting for cover but of 
running away directly in front of an advancing 
danger. It may even be that the very trick that 
so often spells safety against a predator is the cause 
of their downfall. For example, when pursued by 
a hound, a hare wiil run straight ahead until the 
hound is almost on it and then double back after 
jinking. 

Most of the hares I noted were lying trans- 
versely across the road, as if caught by the wheels 
in the act of jinking, or zigzagging in panic, 
not lying parallel to the road as if overtaken by a 
faster body. 





A HEDGEHOG ENTERING THE GRASS VERGE OF A ROAD. ALTHOUGH A DEPLORABLE ADDITION TO 
THE CAUSES OF DEATHS AMONG ANIMALS, ROAD CASUALTIES, DR. BURTON SUGGESTS, MAY BE USED 
AS A ROUGH GUIDE TO THE FLUCTUATIONS IN NUMBERS IN SOME SPECIES. 
Photographs by Jane Burton. 


Another noticeable thing was that they all 
seemed to be well-grown, and many of them seemed 
to be of very large size. A possible interpretation 
here may be that the older animals are already 
less quick in their reactions than the younger 
individuals. 

This may be part of the explanation why so few 
rabbits now come to an untimely end on the roads. 
The few that can be seen around are mainly young 
or half-grown. Myxomatosis still takes its toll, 
but it seems only to catch up on the older rabbits. 
It is impossible to be sure that what I am about 
to say is correct without a much more extensive 
study of the situation but it does appear that the 
rabbits remain healthy until they are old enough 
to have their first litter and after that it seems that 
the disease strikes ‘them. If the appearances are 
correct, we have a situation in which the 4 
tion is composed mainly of young and alert eabbite 
with the steady extinction of the older individuals. 
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GAOLED FOR SEVEN DAYS: PHILOSOPHER 
AND AUTHOR, EARL RUSSELL. 
Lord Russell (Bertrand Russell) and his 
wife, Lady Russell, were sentenced to 
seven days’ imprisonment at Bow Street 
Magistrates Court on September 12, with 
others of the anti-nuclear organisation. 
He was sent to Wormwood Scrubs on a 
charge of inciting 10,000 people to demon- 
strate in Central London. 


A GREAT ENGLAND CAPTAIN: THE LATE 
MR. A. P. F. CHAPMAN. 


FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA: 
THE LATE LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State 
for India and Burma from 1945 to 1947, 
died on September 10 at the age of eighty- 
nine. He was a Financial Secretary for the 
Labour Government and for many years a 
leading Labour spokesman in financial and 
economic debates. He contributed to 
India’s independence. 


MR. LAIDMAN BROWNE. 
Mr. Laidman Browne, well known to lovers {| Mr. Chapman, one of England’s most out- 
of the theatre, radio, and television, died at | standing cricket captains, died at the age 
the age of sixty-four on September 8. He of sixty-one. He led England’s XI in 
was one of the original members of the i seventeen Tests, of which nine were won 
B.B.C. Drama R ory Company. He | and only two lost. He was a distinguished 
broadcast and acted for radio and television { batsman and in his first-class career scored 
as well as performing in many West End {| over 16,000 runs. He was a sound close- 
theatres. He also acted in films. 4 fielder for both England and Kent. 
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(Left.) 

TO HEAD THE U.K. 
COMMON MARKET 
DELEGATION: 
SIR P. DIXON 
The British Ambas- 
sador in Paris, Sir 
Pierson Dixon, has 
been appointed the 
official head of the 
United Kingdom's 
delegation for the 
negotiations on 


(Right.) 

TO BE THE NEW DEAN 
OF WINCHESTER: THE 
VEN. OSWIN GIBBS- 

SMITH. 

The Venerable Oswin 
Gibbs-Smith, who has 
been Archdeacon of 
London since 1947, 
has been appointed 
Dean of Winchester 
in the place of the 
late Dr. Norman 


"sf . anal : % 


} 
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Sykes. Archdeacon 
Gibbs-Smith, who was 
educated at West- 
minster and Clare 
College, Cambridge, 
was f le for 
the successful institu- 
tion of Guild Churches 
in the City of London. 


Britain's application 
to join the European 
Economic Com- 
munity. The Lord 
Privy Seal, Mr. 
Edward Heath, will 
be the Minister in 
charge of all the nego- 
tiations. 





(Left.) 

AWARDED THE 
BRITISH GOLD MEDAL 
FOR AERONAUTICS: 

DR. S. G. HOOKER. 

Dr. S. G. Hooker, 
Technical Director of 
Bristol Siddeley, has 
been awarded the 
British Gold Medal 
for Aeronautics by 
the Royal Aeronau- 
tical Dr. 


Society. 
Hooker has led the 


(Right. ) 
TO BE THE NEW 


OF THE F.B.I.: 

D. H. SHARP. 
Dr. D. H. Lh. 
been a ech- 
nical ector of the 
Federation of of British 


appointment 
November. Dr. 

is at present assist 
to one of the 

ing directors of Fi 


THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN’S UNCLE: THE LATE HON. SIR DAVID 
BOWES-LYON. 
Sir David Bowes-Lyon, a brother of Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Ltd. In his new Mother, died at Ballater on September 13 at the age of fifty-nine. 
he will be r He was a prominent merchant banker, was President of the Royal 
for a large number of Horticultural , @ trustee of the British Museum and Lord 
F.B.I. services. Lieutenant of the County of Hertford. 





craft, the P/127. 
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TO BE MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE B.A.C.: 


HEAD OF THE BRITISH MISSION IN SIR GEORGE EDWARDS. 


TANGANYIKA : MR. WN. PRITCHARD. 
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FEW weeks ago the topic discussed on this 
page was whether hares had shown any 
significant increase in numbers now that rabbits are 
fewer as a result of myxomatosis. The results given 
then were inconclusive except to indicate that pos- 
sibly in some parts of the country they may have 
become more numerous. Since then circumstances 
have put me on to another method of assessing, if 
only in very general terms, the answers to such ques- 
tions. This arose from the suggestion put to me ina 
letter that hedgehogs are being killed on the roads in 
increasing numbers, the writer of the letter deploring 
that so useful and harmless an animal should be in 
danger of becoming scarce as a consequence. 





A WALK WHICH MAY MEAN DEATH: A HEDGEHOG SEEN AS IT WAS CROSSING A ROAD. 


My own opinion, as I read the letter, was that 
there were fewer hedgehog casualties on the roads 
this year than in some previous years, despite the 
greater increase in the numbers of vehicles using 
the roads. However, an opinion should always be 
tested if possible and in the intervening period I 
have taken particular note of the animal casualties 
on the roads as I have travelled about the country. 
The fact that I do not myself drive a car, but have 
to be driven, makes it possible to devote my 
attention to such a census without danger to any- 
one else. 

A few years ago my analysis of animal casualties 
on the roads showed numerous hedgehogs, with 
rabbits as the second most numerous, and 
miscellaneous small song-birds as the third. It 
was noticeable at that time that the proportion of 
birds rose steeply on roads passing through 
villages, where gardens bordered the roads. This 
was to be expected since our commoner song-birds 
are markedly more numerous in the neighbourhood 
of houses. More important is the fact that the 
numbers of dead birds on the roads dropped sharply 
as soon as the village had been passed. It is an 
indication that the animal casualties are more an 
index to local population densities than to the 
volume of traffic using the roads. 

This year, as a result of taking special note, I 
have found the hedgehog casualties remarkably 
low, only one carcase on the average for every 
ten miles or so, where formerly the number might 
have been anything up to twenty or more for the 
same distance. The number of small songbirds 
seems to be fewer, perhaps reflecting the high 
mortality due to the use of insecticides. The 
number of rabbits killed on the roads is now 
negligible, but the numbers of hares are in places 
strikingly high. 

Since it could be argued that a rabbit and a 
hare flattened by the wheels of passing vehicles 
would look much alike, it may be as well to say 
how I made sure of this. Over several stretches 
of road I had the car stop at each carcase, so that 
I could get out and examine it. After a while, 
once I had got my eye in, it became easy to note, 
without ing the car, details such as colour 
of fur, size of the hind-foot, black ear-tips, and so on. 

In some of the country dead hares could 
be counted at the rate of a dozen or more per mile 
of road. In other places there would be few or 
none at all. The total result suggested, however, a 
marked increase in their numbers. 


ANIMAL CASUALTIES ON ROADS. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Where the numbers were high it seemed worth- 
while to investigate the countryside bordering 
the road, to try to form an estimate of the per- 
centage of the total population represented by the 
casualties. Hares are particularly suitable for 
such a search. They are solitary, well spread-out, 
and are set up one at a time, making counting 
easy, and although they are adepts at concealing 
themselves in grass they run for a distance, once 
they are set up, presenting a conspicuous target. 

By walking over heathland or pasture adjacent 
to highways it was soon apparent that the density 
of the casualties 
on the roads was 
proportional to 
the density of 
populations on 
either side of the 
roads. This may 
seem an obvious 
statement to 
make except 
that the propor- 
tion seemed to 
be the same 
whether the 
road carried 
heavy or 
medium traffic. 
More important, 
so far as it is 
possible to esti- 
mate, it seemed 
to me that the 
casualties could 
represent no 
more than 1 per 
cent. of the total 
populations. 
Even this estimate may be excessive, but if it is 
anywhere near the truth it would mean that road 
casualties will 
not significantly 
affect any species 
subjected to 
them. 

It seems rea- 
sonable to. sup- 
pose that the 
percentage for 
hedgehogs is no 
higher, and if so 
there can be 
little danger to 
their populations 
as a whole from 
this form of 
attrition. Some 
years ago, when 
hedgehog casual- 
ties were at a 
high level I also 
tried assessments 
of the density of 
populations and 
came to the con- 
clusion that for 
the country as a 
whole hedge- : 
hogs averaged 
one per acre. 
Assuming this to be correct, then the road casualties 
at their worst would not be more than 1 per cent., 
and probably less. 

It is of interest to note the conclusions reached 
by R. E. Brockie, studying hedgehogs introduced 
into New Zealand. To begin with, he found that in 
one area ‘“‘there are probably more than one 
hedgehog per acre.”” His main study was, however, 
their food, and he embodied his results in these 
words: 

The high level of hedgehog population can also be 
attributed to the long mild summer, which enables them 
to have two or three litters a season. Large numbers of 
snails, millipedes and slugs provide them with an 
abundance of food and contribute to their success. It 
is difficult to estimate which factors hold the hedgehog 
population in check. There is some evidence which 

die during 
This cannot be the i 
abundance of food at that time of the year. Predation 
and parasitism play a negligible role. Diseases such 











ez 





as pneumonia probably play an important part, and 
it is likely that many hedgehogs are drowned in their 
nests during hibernation. 

It is highly likely that much of this statement 
could be applicable here, although nobody has 
attempted the study on our home-grown animals. 
From my own observations alone there seems to 
be a heavy loss from hedgehogs dug out and eaten, 
by badgers and foxes, during the winter and also 
from those that die in their hibernacula. More- 
over, the numbers of hedgehogs about during the 
summers of the last ten years have seemed to me 
to fluctuate a great deal from year to year, and 
these fluctuations would be more likely to be due 
to losses sustained during hibernation linked with 
the kind of weather experienced during the summer. 
So a very small percentage of losses on the roads 
would be insignificant by comparison with the 
natural losses. 

Turning again to the mortality among hares, 
it is matter of surprise to me that this should be 
so heavy on the roads. A hare is virtually defence- 
less against its enemies except so far as it is able 
to use speed in running and speed in manceuvre. 
Why, then, an animal so quick on its feet should 
fall to the motor-car is something of a puzzle. It 
may be that most of the casualties are at night, 
when the hares are dazzled by the headlights. It 
may also be due, in part, to the hare’s trick so 
often seen when one is walking up a road on foot, 
of not seeking safety by bolting for cover but of 
running away directly in front of an advancing 
danger. It may even be that the very trick that 
so often spells safety against a predator is the cause 
of their downfall. For example, when pursued by 
a hound, a hare will run straight ahead until the 
hound is almost on it and then double back after 
jinking. 

Most of the hares I noted were lying trans- 
versely across the road, as if caught by the wheels 
in the act of jinking, or zigzagging in panic, 
not lying parallel to the road as if overtaken by a 
faster body. 





A HEDGEHOG ENTERING THE GRASS VERGE OF A ROAD. ALTHOUGH A DEPLORABLE ADDITION TO 

THE CAUSES OF DEATHS AMONG ANIMALS, ROAD CASUALTIES, DR. BURTON SUGGESTS, MAY BE USED 

AS A ROUGH GUIDE TO THE FLUCTUATIONS IN NUMBERS IN SOME SPECIES. 
Photographs by Jane Burton. 


Another noticeable thing was that they all 
seemed to be well-grown, and many of them seemed 
to be of very large size. A possible interpretation 
here may be that the older animals are already 
less quick in their reactions than the younger 
individuals. 

This may be part of the explanation why so few 
rabbits now come to an untimely end on the roads. 
The few that can be seen around are mainly young 
or half-grown. Myxomatosis still takes its toll, 
but it seems only to catch up on the older rabbits. 
It is impossible to be sure that what I am about 
to say is correct without a much more extensive 
study of the situation but it does appear that the 
rabbits remain healthy until they are old enough 
to have their first litter and after that it seems that 
the disease strikes ‘them. If the appearances are 
correct, we have a situation in which the - 
tion is composed mainly of young and alert sebeies 
with the steady extinction of the older individuals. 





























THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN’S UNCLE: THE LATE HON. SIR DAVID 
BOWES-LYON. 
Sir David Bowes-Lyon, a brother of Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, died at Ballater on September 13 at the age of fifty-nine. 
He was a prominent merchant banker, was President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, a trustee of the British Museum and Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Hertford. 
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IN THE TRAIL OF HURRICANE “CARLA”: 
DEATH AND DISASTER IN TEXAS. 


IN DOWNTOWN GALVESTON, WITH AN OIL-DRUM FLOATING DOWN THE STREET. GALVESTON 
WAS HIT NOT ONLY BY THE HURRICANE, BUT ALSO BY A TORNADO. 


ao Bi aii peel Sl . RSs 


IN CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS, IN A PARK TWO BLOCKS FROM THE SEA: A STOUT PALM SNAPS 
OFF AND ANOTHER TOTTERS TO ITS FALL IN HURRICANE “CARLA.” 


On September 10 and again on September 11, the hurricane “ Carla” struck 
the Gulf Coast of Texas and Louisiana, with winds reaching 173 m.p.h. and 
tides some 12 ft. above normal. The damage done by the hurricane and also 
by the tornadoes which it spawned has been colossal, but thanks very largely 
to the warnings issued by the Weather Bureau and the hard work put in by 
the Red Cross in setting up hundreds of rest centres and shelters in the interior 
human casualties have been surprisingly light. Galveston, Texas, has been one 
of the worst-hit centres. Galveston is actually an island and of its population 


OUTSIDE THE GALVESTON, TEXAS, COURTHOUSE, WHICH WAS USED AS A REFUGE CENTRE, 
AND WAS STRUCK BY A TORNADO, SPAWNED BY THE HURRICANE 


MISERY ON MISERY: IN THE FLOODS WHICH PRECEDED THE HURRICANE AN ISOLATED CAFE 
IN SEABROOK, TEXAS, IS GUTTED BY FIRE AND BURNT TO THE WATERLINE. 


FACING THE BLEAK FUTURE: OUT OF THE WRECKAGE OF HER HURRICANE-OBLITERATED HOME, 
A HOUSEWIFE ASSEMBLES WHAT SHE HAS BEEN ABLE TO SALVAGE. 


of about 73,000, only about 15,000 remained to face the storm, coweri 

within doors and preparing to move upstairs as the floods rose. ao 
September 12, a tornado moving in from the Gulf and described by one witness 
as “a localised waterspout,” drove through the centre of the town, ripping 
the roof of the courthouse in which 1200 refugees were huddled, demolished 
about 100 wooden houses and killed 6 persons and injured 60. In Galveston 
damage to property has been estimated at about {6,400,000 and in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, about half this amount. Farm losses directly due to the 





HEAVY RAINS AND PILED-UP TIDES FLOODED THE LOW-LYING COAST, AS SHOWN IN THIS 
U.S.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH OF FREEPORT, TEXAS. 


- 
WEATHER BUREAU WARNINGS AND THE RED CROSS CARE OF REFUGEES IN REST CENTRES LIKE 
THIS CUT DOWN HUMAN CASUALTIES REMARKABLY. 


WHAT USED TO BE A RICH AND EXCLUSIVE YACHT CLUB: ABOUT FIFTY BOATS OF THE HOUSTON 
YACHT CLUB, MOSTLY LARGE CABIN CRUISERS, WERE WRECKED. 


hurricane have been estimated at something like £35,000,000; and President 
Kennedy has alerted Federal disaster agencies to be ready to aid stricken areas. 
The hurricane struck the coast just north of Matagorda Island, about midway 
between Galveston and Corpus Christi; and the nearby community of Port 
O’Connor is said to be 99 per cent. destroyed. Its population of about 1000 had 
all been removed before the storm struck. Communities within 100 miles 
either way have been damaged almost as severely. By September 12 “ Carla 

was called a “ decaying storm,” with winds of up to 55 m.p.h. and extending 
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WHAT A HURRICANE AND ATTENDANT 
TORNADOES CAN DO: DESTRUCTION IN TEXAS. 


ca ao 
-- _- 


. y ~ ¢ 
AFTER THE HURRICANE. FORMERLY A NEAT TIMBER-BUILT HOUSE, NOW A ROOFLESS 
SHAMBLES, WITH ALL THE GADGETRY OF A MODERN HOUSE EXPOSED TO THE ELEMENTS. 


WHERE THE TORNADO PASSED IN GALVESTON, TEXAS: AN AERIAL VIEW OF SHATTERED 
AND TUMBLED TIMBER-FRAMED HOUSES. 
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TWO OF THE CREW OF THE SEA-GOING TUG McDERMOTT SURVEY THE UP-TILTED WRECK 
OF THEIR VESSEL AT PORT LAVACA, AFTER THE HURRICANE. 


200 miles in the interior of Texas en route for Oklahoma. Units of the United 
States Navy, including the carriers Shangri-La and Antietam, were hurrying 
to the scene with rescue teams, helicopters and medical supplies from several 
points and began arriving in the area late on September 12. By September 16 
the Red Cross survey teams reported that at least 40,200 homes were destroyed 
or damaged in Southern Texas by the hurricane, while the death roll in the 
four states affected stood at 40. The fifth hurricane of the season, ‘‘ Esther,” 
was on September 16 said to be moving steadily towards the U.S. mainland. 
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A LARGE DRAG LINE; A FINE SCULPTURE; AND A FORCES EXERCISE. 


THE LARGEST WALKING DRAG LINE IN EUROPE: A 

RAPIER W1800 AT WORK AT THE OPEN-CAST COAL SITE 

AT MAESGWYN CAP, GLYN NEATH, SOUTH WALES. THIS 

MACHINE, WHICH COST OVER (£900,000, CAN STRIP 
“ OVERBURDEN " TO A DEPTH OF 300 FT 


A MODEL OF THE HORDER CENTRE FOR ARTHRITICS 
WHICH IS TO BE BUILT AT CROWBOROUGH, EAST 
SUSSEX. THE CENTRE, WHICH WILL HAVE ROOM FOR 
120 BADLY DISABLED SUFFERERS, IS TO BE BUILT ON A 
SITE PROVIDED BY LADY DUFFERIN AND AVA 


A STRIKINGLY BEAUTIFUL STATUE IN SCOTLAND: - —_ 


“ PERSEPHONE,” BY SEAN CRAMPTON. SAID TO BE THE TALLEST BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN: THE 400-FT.-HIGH 
This fine statue, the work of the sculptor, Sean CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY NEW CHIEF OFFICES IN MILLER During September 4-10, thir 7 - 
- - ) teen “Dr class 
Crampton, has recently been unveiled at Crowmallie STREET, MANCHESTER. THE TOPPING-OUT CEREMONY WAS PERFORMED from Australia, Bermuda, Canada, Great Sritale and 
House, —_ ——— ———— henge ad BY MR. LEONARD S. KASSELL, ON SEPT. 12. THE ARCHITECTS ARE the U.S. took part in the first com ition, off Newport, 
—_ a 2 Dasleyds 2 vi carved ine 84 — G. S. HAY, CHIEF ARCHITECT, MANCHESTER CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE Rhode Island, for this silver trophy, nearly 4 ft. high 
dale » weighing SOCIETY LTD., WITH SIR JOHN BURNET, TAIT AND PARTNERS and designed by Felix deWelden. 


WON BY GALE BIRD (8. HUSTON, U.S.A.): THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING UNION YACHTING TROPHY. 


LOON AT THE RAF. 
BASE, FINNINGLEY, 


COMMANDER G. TURN- 
BULL SUSPENDED 
FROM IT. VISITORS 
TO THE BATTLE OF 
BRITAIN SHOW AT 
THE STATION WERE 
INVITED TO TRY THE 
SPORT 


LEND VERISIMILI- 
TUDE TO AN EXERCISE 
INVOLVING THE 
TAKING OVER OF AN 
“ORIENTAL VILLAGE,” 
WITH THE SUBSE- 
QUENT COMPLICA- 
TIONS IN SECURITY. 
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ANTI-NUCLEAR DEMONSTRATIONS: INCIDENTS AND 
ARRESTS AT HOLY LOCH AND TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


(Left.) 
DAWN AT ARDNADAM 
PIER, HOLY LOCH: 
ANTI-POLARIS PRO- 
TESTERS SITTING 
DOWN OUTSIDE THE 
PIER ON SEPTEM- 
BER 17. IN ALL 361 
DEMONSTRATORS 
WERE ARRESTED BE- 
TWEEN 4 P.M. SEPTEM- 
BER 9 AND 10 A.M. 
SEPTEMBER 10. 
(Radio Photograph.) 


(Right.) 

AFTERNOON IN TRA- 
FALGAR SQUARE: 
POLICE MOVING IN ON 
A GROUP OF SIT-DOWN 
PROTESTERS AND BE- 
GINNING THEIR 
WEARISOME RE- 
MOVAL JOB. IN ALL 
1314 ARRESTS WERE 

MADE. 


E week-end of September 16-17 

was marked by demonstrations, 
anti- Polaris in Scotland, anti-nuclear 
in London. On September 16 and 17 a 
number of demonstrators sat down on 
the pier at Ardnadam in Holy Loch, 
used by the crews of the Polaris sub- 
marine squadron. Owing to rough 
weather, however, steamers were un- 
able to make the crossing from Gourock, 
the demonstration was smaller than 
had been predicted and in all 351 
demonstrators were arrested. In 
London, despite an unpleasant day and 
police bans, there was quite a consider- 
able turn-out in Trafalgar Square on 
September 17 ; and when the final figures 
were known on Sept. 18, 1314 persons 
had been arrested. Among those 
arrested were Canon Collins, Chairman 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment; and other well-known persons 
charged included Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
M.P., Miss Vanessa Redgrave, the 
actress, Miss Shelagh Delaney and Mr. 
John Osborne, the playwrights, and 
Mr. Patrick Pottle, the acting secretary 
of the Committee of 100. A number of 
Labour M.P.s watched the demonstra- 
tion and said, ‘‘ Our view is that the 
police acted with very great restraint, 
but there were a few ugly incidents. . . .”’ 


(Right.) A CORDON OF POLICE HEMMING IN A 
LARGE CROWD—LARGELY OF SIGHTSEERS—IN 
THE CENTRAL AREA OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


ONE WAY OF GETTING A SEAT IN THE BUS: AN 
EN ROUTE FOR THE CHARGE-ROOM: A LORRY-LOAD OF DEMONSTRATORS ARRIVING AT ANTI-NUCLEAR PROTESTER BEING HAULED INTO 
BOW STREET POLICE STATION. CUSTODY BY TWO POLICEMEN. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PROTEST—AND THAT OF DEAL- 
ING WITH IT: A POLICEMAN DRAGGING AWAY A 
LIMP WOMAN DEMONSTRATOR. 
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REES: a noble deodar in one of the 

most gracious gardens I have ever 
seen, at the core of Westmorland ; a rowan clinging 
to a bare crag high above Loch Earn; silver birch 
and hazel on the tussocky, boggy foothills of a 
Perthshire mountain; pines in a glen northward of 
Loch Tay; a fir that Queen Victoria planted in her 
youth: I have been living among trees during the 
last week or so, and it seems only reasonable before 
coming home to our own Hampstead birch-tree— 
which is something at least that determined 
burglars did not remove during our absence on 
holiday—that I should be writing of a play called 
“The Wood Demon.” I met it at the Edinburgh 
Festival: it is being acted now at the Crescent in 
Birmingham, one of the finest amateur theatres 
in Britain. 


The author is Anton 
Chekhov, but it is not a play 
that British Chekhovians 
will recognise at once. There 
are trees enough in the 
plays: the cherry orchard, 
bridal-white at daybreak, 
loud at the last with the 
ringing of axes; the firs and 
maples and beeches in the 
fourth act of ‘ The Three 
Sisters,’’ and Masha’s “ green 
oak by the sea ’’; and Astrov, 
man of the trees, reflecting 
as he stands above his map 
in “‘Uncle Vanya” that 
“Almost everything has 
gone and nothing has been 
created to take its place.” 
‘“ Vanya ’’: that is the clue: 
‘The Wood Demon” is a 
first rendering of the great 
play that would come, a 
sketch for a_ triumphant 
picture. The character 
called Mikhail Lvovitch 
Khruschov, “landowner and 
doctor of medicine,’’ the 
wood demon, is, in fact, the 
early outline of Astrov. 


I had not expected to 
hear the piece in the theatre, 
and certainly not in the 
surroundings where Morris 
Fishman, who also trans- 
lated and adapted it, staged 
it for the Crescent company. 
During the Festival, tem- 
porary theatres rise every- 
where in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh; the Crescent 
players came to the Pollock Memorial Hall which 
is a university lecture room. It is so arranged that 
the seats curve round the rostrum on three sides. 
Mr. Fishman, hiding the rostrum, established his 
company in the space before it, an intimate and 
challenging style of production that company and 
audience accepted with ease. 


Before ‘‘ The Wood Demon ”’ in 1889, Chekhov 
had already written short vaudevilles and, of 
course, ‘‘ Ivanov ’’; but this was the true beginning 
of the major dramatist, the lyrical, wistful master 
of the play of indirect action. He wrote “ The 
Wood Demon”’ rapidly. In a letter to A. N. 
Plescheyev, from Moscow, in September 1889, he 
said: ‘ After a story, a comedy is very easy to 
write. I introduce in the comedy nice, healthy 
people, half sympathetic; the end is a happy one. 
The general tone throughout is lyrical.’’ A month 
later, in a letter to A. S. Souvorin, he said that 
he had “‘ worked with great pleasure, even with 
delight, though my forearm ached from writing 
and eyes seemed to see the Devil knows 


DAYBREAK AND NIGHT. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


development, it is exciting to discern here the 
shadow-play of ‘‘ Uncle Vanya’ to be—the castle 
of the sleepers, as yet observed only through the 
thickets, but awaiting a master’s touch to quicken 
it into life. 


The main trouble with the piece is its exposition. 
Clearly, Chekhov found it uncommonly hard to 
get moving, to sort out and set down his people 
among the preliminary detail. Suddenly, when 
the play does begin to move, we know that we 
are genuinely in the world of “ Vanya.” Much 
of the second and third acts of “‘ The Wood 
Demon ”’ is identical with the later play, though 
we get a shock when at the end of the third act 
Voynitsky (who will become Vanya) commits 
suicide. The fourth act, with which Chekhov had 





A SCENE FROM “THE WOOD DEMON” BY ANTON CHEKHOV, PLAYED BY THE CRESCENT THEATRE COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM. THE PLAY TAKES PLACE IN A RUSSIAN PROVINCE AND IS INSPIRATION FOR CHEKHOV’S LATER 


PLAY “UNCLE VANYA.” 


laboured, limps and straggles to its end. In fact, 
“The Wood Demon,” though absorbing to 
Chekhovians, is only half a play. Even so, in its 
uncertainties and tentative sorties, it does con- 
tain a few characters, dropped in later years, 
whom we must always be sorry to lose. Un- 
doubtedly I shall never see ‘‘ Vanya ”’ again with- 
out regretting the loss of the flamboyant Fyodor, 
wastrel with a most remarkable wardrobe. 


At Edinburgh, and now at Birmingham, we 
have greeted this chance to see inside Chekhov's 
workshop, to realise in performance—always more 
helpful than any simple comparison of texts can 
be—how the dramatist’s mind changed over the 
eight years that separated the two plays; day- 
break to high noon. Mr. Fishman, working with 
fine authority and discrimination, has made of 
“The Wood Demon” something that could well 
be seen again in its own right. The Crescent com- 
pany has aided him surely; such players as Thelma 
Jonsson, Ronald Barber, Richard Edmonds, John 








Hancock and Fred Smith have the right 
style and appreciation. 


Now twenty-nine years old, the Crescent made 
its Festival début at an important time in its 
history. Owing to civic development in Birming- 
ham, the site of the present theatre is needed: 
a new one, on an ambitious plan, is contemplated 
at a cost of {80,000. Half of the sum has 
been received, and the theatre is making 
substantial progress in an appeal to industry, 
commerce, and the general public for the 
balance of £40,000. Such a production as ‘‘The 
Wood Demon” shows the standard that the 
Crescent can sustain. 


The last Edinburgh Festival production I can 
write of this year is ‘ Late 
Night Final.”” I do so 
because it is a sort of 
minor “Beyond the 
Fringe,”’ staged by a com- 
pany, the Oxford Theatre 
Group, in which two of 
the now-celebrated Fortune 
quartet (Dudley Moore and 
Alan Bennett) have ap- 
peared in the past. Sadly, 
I have to say that “ Late 
Night Final’’ would have 
been better without its four 
actresses; these, with the 
exception of Madge Railton 
in a close look at Gracie 
Fields, lacked the cheerful 
spontaneity of the four 
young men. The revue 
was done in a hall in the 
Old Town, occupied earlier 
in the evening by a very 
serious play. So first arrivals 
for “‘Late Night Final” 
had the beguiling pleasure 
of seeing the stage cleared 
and re-set while they waited 
on closely-huddled ranks of 
chairs; presently the per- 
formance began to flower 
before them, developing sud- 
denly from what had been 
an incomprehensible huddle 
of young men and women 
moving about busily with 
ladders and properties. 


When it did begin, it 
proved to be a set of 
agreeably irreverent com- 
ments on life in general. 
We saw soon enough that such players as John 
Wells (who wrote much of the revue, with James 
Crossman) and Giles Havergal, who directed 
it, had their own sharply-calculated styles. 
Mr. Wells, particularly in the _ confidential 
Betjeman manner, with Tennysonian overtones, 
was an acute parodist of both personal and 
literary idiosyncrasy; and Mr. Havergal had a 
serene command of the ridiculous. Jonathan 
Cecil (especially in a word on the E.T.U. 
manceuvres as seen through the eyes of 
somebody very like the B.B.C.’s Mr. Streeter) 
and Glyn Worsnip (I think he was the blandly 
informative Mr. Grimond) helped to keep the 
party going. It sagged at times but never 
for long—any failures, we knew, would be 
mercifully brief. Given further experience and 
a few more straws in the hair, the male 
quartet of “Late Night Final” could offer 
a creditable supplement to “ Beyond the Fringe.” 
As it was, we saw enough to make it clear 
why the Oxford Theatre Group had developed 

in its various strata, since the 





what.” 


In this play, a failure in production, 
Chekhov was seeking urgently to get 
away from self-conscious theatrical situa- 
tions and to allow his work to grow 
among the comings and goings of life 
as it really was. He could not yet 
manage it in “The Wood Demon.” 
Still, knowing what we do of his later 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ KING JOHN” (Old Vic).—The Shakespearean chronicle, directed by Peter 
Potter and staged recently at Edinburgh, with Maurice Denham, Paul Dane- 
man, Maxine Audley and Walter Hudd. (September 19.) 


“ THE AFFAIR ” (Strand).—John Clements in a play adapted by Ronald 
Millar from the novel by C. P. Snow. (September 21.) 


Edinburgh Festival was conceived. 
Maybe we can say of these players, 
in the words of ‘“ The Wood Demon,” 
“ Art and learning flourish among them, 
their philosophy is not glum, and their 
relations with women are full of 
refinement and nobility.” 


So back to Hampstead, and to 
our own Chekhovian silver birch. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 116: CATERPILLAR CATKINS. 























ON THE ALERT FOR DANGER: TWO CATERPILLARS OF THE KENTISH GLORY MOTH SUSPENDED FROM A BIRCH TWIG. 


apt to assume odd postures. Their caterpillar life is spent among the shimmering 
leaves of the birches but when they are fully grown they descend to the under- 
in the Scottish highlands. The female moths lay their eggs on birch trees in growth to spin their silken cocoons. They normally remain in the pupal 
small batches. The greenish oval eggs hatch after three weeks into green stage until the following spring though a few wait yet another year until they 

come out. Then the lively males sport in the sunshine while the larger females, 


caterpillars which grow to about 2} ins. in length. These caterpillars, two of ast . - . 
which are seen here, are gregarious by nature and when disturbed they are after pairing, once more lay their eggs on birch trees in small batches. 


In spite of its name, the Kentish Glory moth has not been found in Kent for 
many years; it exists in small pockets in Worcestershire and in larger numbers 
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M* friend and colleague, Sir Charles 
Petrie, is an ardent but clear-eyed 
monarchist. It is curious, therefore, that 
although his “‘ Jacobite Movement ”’ and 
his “‘ Four Georges” must be bracketed 
first among his excellent historical works, 


Pn wenn wrnnennnnnnnney 


A LITERARY 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


LOUNGER. 


but I do know that my father restricted him- 
self to one burra peg an evening, and as a 
result perhaps of this lifelong abstemious- 
ness, never had a twinge of gout in his whole 
sixty years! As in the case of that book 
“* Pressure Group,” on which I commented 








and although he is undoubtedly the 

greatest living authority on modern monarchist 
movements abroad, he has not so far, I think, 
written about the monarchy in this country during 
the last hundred years. This omission he has 
excellently repaired in THE MopERN BriTIsH 
Monarcuy. In this he justifies my description 
of him as ardent but clear-eyed. Here is no blind 
worship of the six sovereigns who have occupied 
the throne since the dramatic early morning scene 
in Kensington Palace when Victoria became 
Queen. Instead, he analyses the strains of 
heredity which have gone to the make-up of those 
sovereigns, strains of which the important are the 
Coburg, which is pretty good, and the Hanoverian, 
which is equally pretty bad. Thus for Sir Charles 
the late King George VI, with his strong sense of 
duty, was “ pure Coburg,” while Edward VIII 
was cheerfully and uninhibitedly Hanoverian. Nor 
does Sir Charles omit the many occasions during 
the last century when the Monarchy has been 
extremely unpopular—during Queen Victoria’s 
long widowed seclusion, at the time of the Tranby 
Croft case, in the early years of King George V’s 
reign, or at the Abdication. It is chastening to be 
reminded how often pessimists have talked darkly 
of an impending Republic. 

It is salutary, too, for politicians and those 
who talk about “ the cost of the monarchy” or 
‘‘ what we pay for the monarchy,”’ to be reminded 
that the surrender of the Crown lands in exchange 
for a civil list means that the nation gets about 
£1,000,000 a year the better of the bargain! This 
is a book which both the Angries, who cannot 
see the value of the monarchy, and the hysterical 
adulators of the popular Press should include in 
their homework. 

Like Sir Charles Petrie, Mr. Hesketh Pearson 
can always be relied upon to give us something 
eminently readable, and his latest, THE PILGRIM 
DAUGHTERS, is well up to standard. It does not 
perhaps quite reach the heights of his life of 
Labouchére, but, then, ‘‘ Labby’”’ was a natural 
for a biographer with Mr. Pearson’s sense of the 
witty, the eccentric and the ridiculous. The 
Pilgrim Daughters in the title were the American 
young ladies who invaded British society from the 
middle of the 19th century and replenished the 
coffers and enlivened the blood streams of our 
aristocracy. Very few of them were, in fact, 
descended from the Pilgrim Fathers. On the 
contrary, many of them were the offspring of 
the brash carpet-baggers and crooked or near- 
crooked tycoons who flourished after the Civil War 
and who are now the ornaments of American 
Society. (I particularly liked the gentleman who 
had a chateau built for him in France and when 
asked by the architect if he would like a porte- 
cochére on it, replied: “‘ Hell yes—better put in 
five of ‘em, and make sure the flush don’t sound 
loud.”) Some of these alliances, such as the 
earliest between Elizabeth Webster and the Lord 
Holland, who focused the activities of the great 
Whig aristocrats and wits on Holland House in 
the days of Charles James Fox and Sidney Smith, 
were intensely happy. Others very much less so. 
But from them all Mr. Pearson extracts his full 
measure of the honey of gentle wit and pleasing 
anecdote. 

Of the writing of many books about Colette 
there seems to be no end. The latest is by an 
engaging (to judge from her photograph) young 
American lady, Miss Elaine Marks, who gives us 
Corette. This is painstaking, like so much of 
American literary scholarship, and admirers of 
Colette will find in it nothing to offend them. But 
as Miss Marks herself points out, Colette refused 
to discuss literature and to try and analyse that 
splendid extrovert from the internal evidence of 
her books, or as the result of “‘ several afternoons 
browsing through books Colette had read and 
examining a number of her manuscripts,” is likely 
to be an unrewarding pursuit. And so it turned 
out. Not that Miss Marks does not give us plenty 
of good things (though at times her style gives one 
the curious im ion of being a direct translation 
from French), but I think she set herself as 
impossible a task as, say, trying to write a full- 

serious work on the art of the late Sir Harry 
Lauder. I look forward to Miss Marks’ future 
books but a little less earnest next time, please, 
dear ! 

As one who was born in the Punjab, remembers 
it well and has a family connection with it going 
back over a hundred years, I read Mr. Prakash 
Tandon’s PunjaBi CENTURY with no small interest. 
The century to which he refers is the hundred years 
during which he, his father, and his grandfather, 


high caste Hindus, lived in the Punjab until 
Partition drove them out. Mr. Tandon writes with 
affection of what he clearly regards as paradise lost. 
He also succeeds in evoking the sights, the sounds 
and the smells in a way which makes an old 
Punjabi—if I may put it like that—eager to return. 
His description of British rule is coloured by the 


CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 





a = of the most delightful games at the British 
Chess Federation’s Congress at Aberystwyth 

was not among the encounters of the British Cham- 
pionships at all but this game from the Major Open 


SS event. 
3 Just play through it quickly first, and enjoy the 
§ finish: 
2 
a QUEEN’S PAWN, KING'S INDIAN DEFENCE. 
3 D. Legs T. Guy D. Lees T. Guy 
e White Black White Black 
S 1.P-Q4 N-KB3 7. B-K3 N-R4 
5s 2.P-QB4  P-KN3 8. B-Q3 P-KB4 
~ «3. N-QB3 B-N2 9.PxP PxP 
= 4.P-K4 P-Q3 10. KN-K2 N-R3 

5. P-B3 P-K4 11. Q-Q2 N-B4 

6. P-QS Castles 12. B-B2 P-R4 


Securing the knight, for a considerable time 
anyway, against being dislodged by P-QN4. 


13. Castles (Q) B-Q2 16. PxP N-BS 
14.QR-N1 —~P-RS 17.NxN PxN 
1S.P-KN4¢ PxP 18.BxBP P-R6 


cA 
A neat idea already. If White now plays 
19. P—N3 he loses a piece through the reply 19. . . . 
BxN, the white queen having more work than she 

can cope with. E 
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A brilliant idea; and a successful one, even though 
a hypercritical eye may find some blemishes in the 
follow-up. 
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RONDO WWW WA PU WAAL WW CAD OA 


R-Rich 
R x Beh 


21.KxR QRich 25.KxQ 
22. K-N1 Q-R4 26. B-R4 
23. N-R2 Q-R2 27. K-N1 R-R8ch 


24. B-R6 QxNch 28. K-B2 B-RS mate 


That’s how it actually ended. As fine a finish, I 
should think, as this event has ever seen. It does 
seem a shame, but in the interests of accuracy we 
have to point out (go back to the diagram) that 
22. . . . Q-R6 would have been much better than 
22....Q-R4. It threatens White’s knight, just 
the same but any move of the knight would allow 
an immediate mate; so White would have to reply 
23. R-N3, whereupon 23. . . . R-R1r would leave 
him defenceless. 

Reverting to the game, if Black could win by 
the brilliant Q x Nch on move 24, could he not have 
won by QxNch on move 23? The answer is, that 





familiar hate-love relationship of the Westernised 
Indian. Sometimes he slips up, as in describing 
Bahawalpur State, where my father was Resident 
in the early ‘twenties—a state which by his 
irrigation schemes he transformed, making hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of desert blossom like a 
rose. By other internal evidence he must be 
referring to my father when he writes, “ The 
Resident was a jovial Irishman whose visible 
interests in life were eating roasted quails whole, 
drinking whisky and nursing his gout.” I do not 
know how you set about eating quails whole, 


recently, if you catch an author out in 
writing nonsense about something of which you 
happen to have first-hand knowledge it makes the 
rest of the book suspect. 

The novels this week must, I fear, be briefly 
dismissed. A pity as they constitute a good batch. 
The best is by that excellent story-teller Mr. Dennis 
Wheatley. In VENDETTA IN SPAIN he sends the 
Duc de Richleau on 4n exciting cloak-and-dagger 
mission (at the behest of Alfonso XIII) to track 
down the anarchists responsible for bombing the 
King’s coach on his wedding day and killing 
the Duke’s young wife. It is splendid stuff. Mr. 
Wheatley has all the right views and there is no 
one to equal him in the skilful blending of historical 
fact and novelist’s fiction. But he does well to 
start jobbing backward on the Duc de Richleau’s 
career. For if that slim, debonair hero of so 
many adventures, amatory and otherwise, was, 
in fact, thirty-one in 1906 he would now 
be a very old gentleman indeed and getting a 
bit past it ! 

Another historical novel, ANGELIQUE AND THE 
SULTAN, by Sergeanne Golon, translated by 
Monroe Stearns, was not so much to my taste. 
It moves at a pretty pace but I found the heroine 
tiresome. The woman spends close on 400 pages 
searching for her husband, condemned to be burnt 
as a sorcerer but saved at the last moment by 
her lover, Louis XIV. The search gets her into all 
sorts of pickles, including being sold as a slave 
into the harem of the Sultan of Morocco. Fates 
worse than death are no doubt distressing, but 
if you are perpetually suffering them and finding 
them not too bad after all, you mustn't expect 
much sympathy from me ! 

I recommended “‘ Amelia Rankin,’ by Charles 
O. Locke, as a first-class Western, and have no hesi- 
tation in doing the same for its successor, THE 
Taste oF InFamy, a thoroughly intelligent and 
well-written description of desperate doings ‘‘ South 
of the Border, down Mexico Way.”’ The only thing 
that puzzled was the title. ‘‘ Greasers,’’ we know, 
are ex officio pretty infamous, especially in the eyes 
of gringos or Yanquis, but on this occasion 
I couldn’t for the life of me see what relationship 
the title bore to the book. 

The “ whodunits”’ this week are uniformly 
good. First prize must go to THE ORDEAL OF 
Mrs. Snow, a collection of twelve short stories 
by the admirable Mr. Patrick Quentin. The story 
from which the book takes its title is my favourite, 
but the juvenile delinquent eleven-year-old who 
tells her own tale with a macabre twist to it comes 
a good second. 

From the Gollancz stable, too, comes a 
shortish transatlantic thriller, Ir Sue SHOULD 
Die, by Forbes Rydell. She does die and causes 
a lot of trouble to the six most respected citizens 
of a respectable small American township. Very 
well contrived. 

Mr. Harry Carmichael can always be relied on 
and he will not disappoint his fans with Con- 
FESSION. I am a sucker for court scenes and 
couldn’t see how the heroine was going to emerge 
unscathed from her trial at the Central Criminal 
Court. But it all comes right in the end, you will 
be relieved to hear. 
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THe MODERN British Monarcny, by Sir Charles 
Petrie, Bt. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 258.) 

Tue Pitcrim DauGHTERs, by Hesketh Pearson. 
(Heinemann ; 255.) 


CoLette, by Elaine Marks. (Secker and War- 
burg; 27s. 6d.) 


Punjabi Century, Prakash Tandon. (Chatto 
and Windus ; 21s.) 


VENDETTA IN SPAIN, by Dennis Wheatley. 
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Conression, by Harry Carmichael. (The Crime 
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ICE recently I have had occasion to travel by road from the motor 

manufacturing Midlands to London. In a small car the 61 miles of 
M1 were covered comfortably in as many minutes. In a large and powerful 
car they took but 50 minutes. 

But with the coming of motorways road travel is becoming akin to air 
travel in one respect. The journey along Mr takes roughly the same time 
as the flight from Heathrow to Le Bourget or Orly. The journey from 
Birmingham to the northern end of Mr and from the southern end of it to 
the West End of London can take much about the same time as the journey 
from Kensington to Heathrow and from Le Bourget or Orly to Les Invalides. 
In short, both road and air travellers suffer wernENG delay from the same 
cause—the congestion on urban roads. 

This is an old problem, and there are various plans for dealing with it, but 
plans need time to be implemented and in the meantime the situation gets 
worse. I have heard it argued that urban roads present a much more pres- 
sing need than the provision of motorways, and that it is on them that our 
money should be spent. 
Certainly it is in towns 
and cities that traffic 
gets snarled up, and 
once away from them it 

i to flow more 
freely, only to meet 
more obstruction at the 
approach to the next 
town. The provision 
of a motorway, the 
argument runs, only 
alleviates congestion to 
the extent that it by- 
passes towns and cities. 

There may be some- 
thing in this view, but it 
takes no account of the 
fact that a road built 
to motorway standards 
does allow faster travel 
in safety. Nevertheless, 
during the last decade 
the French have by- 
passed many of their 
towns, some of them 
quite large and im- 
portant, with a popu- 
lation of 40,000 in one 
case that I know. At 
the same time they are 
also building autoroutes, 
such as those to the west 
and south of Paris, the 
latter to run right down 
to Marseille eventually, 
and for Paris itself great 
improvements, includ- 
ing ring roads, are 
planned. The avoidance 
of traffic congestion 
seems to require a nice balance being struck between urban roads and 
motorways. 

As friends return from their holiday tours the conversation when we 
first meet again inevitably turns on localities and routes. Often I find myself 
amazed at the opportunities they have missed to see more of the countries 
through which they have passed. They may have been within a few miles 
of some area famous for its natural beauty or its historic buildings, but 
through the pressure of time or because of ignorance of what is so near they 
have “‘ pressed on 

To me one of the pleasures to be derived from travel by road is the 
ability it confers to see the country, its buildings, and, above all, its people. 
One may stop as and when one pleases, ‘provided that there is no tight 
schedule arranged for hotel accommodation at overnight halts, or at one’s 
ultimate holiday destination. 

But so many seem to plan their holiday tours so meticulously that they 
render them quite inflexible. If their destination, for example, is the 
French Riviera, which still seems to maintain its popularity with British 
motorists, although personally I think that nowadays it has become too 
sophisticated and overcrowded, they select a route, decide their overnight 

and book hotel rooms beforehand. Except at the holiday period, 
from, say, July 7 to the end of on, this is quite unnecessary—at least 
in my own e ce over many 

The result of over-elaborate p’ is that the whole journey as often 
as not becomes a frantic rush. Some unforeseen delay occurs, perhaps one 
of those déviations that the French road authorities seem to delight in, when 
one is shot off the main N road along side roads that seem to meander on 
without getting anywhere, and the schedule is upset. It then becomes an 
obsession to recover the time lost so as to arrive at one’s prearranged hotel 
for the night. This seems to occur to so many motorists, whether they drive 
south from Boulogne or Le Touquet or whether they take the car-train 
service to Lyon and motor on from there. 
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HURRYING AND MEANDERING BY CAR; AND A NEW BABY RENAULT. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 





EVERYTHING OPEN EXCEPT THE REAR WINDOW: THE NEW RENAULT 41, A STRONG FRENCH COMPETITOR FOR THE LIGHT ALL- 
PURPOSE CAR MARKET. IT HAS ALL-ROUND INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION BY LONG TORSION BARS. NO PRICE IS YET REVEALED— 
EVEN IN FRANCE—BUT IT IS EXPECTED TO BE ANNOUNCED ON OCTOBER 13. 
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The train certainly saves time and some 400 miles of motoring, but I 
always feel that railway travellers miss so much. Those who only begin 
their road journey at Lyon perforce miss Dijon and its fine museum in the 
Palace of the Dukes of Burgundy, and Beaune huddled inside its ramparts 
with its ancient Hétel-Dieu, and the road through the Céte d’Or, where the 
village names read like a carte des vins. Then only twenty odd miles north 
of Lyon, but a little off the main routes south, there is a medieval gem of a 


tiny walled town, the Cité de Perouges. There, in the Ostellerie Vieux 
Perouges, one may dine most excellently and rest the night comfortably in 
a 14th-century hotel in which 2oth-century luxury has been installed. 
The village—it is hardly more—was used just as it is for the location of 
a film of ‘“‘ The Three Musketeers.” 

Three years ago a French friend advised the west coast of Brittany as 
an unspoiled holiday area and so, indeed, it proved to be in late June and 
early July. From Boulogne it is a longish journey, but a map and the 
Michelin Guide showed a spa with many hotels hidden away in the heart of 
Normandy, Bagnoles de 
l’Orne, about halfway 
between Boulogne and 
Quimper. It turned out 
to be so delightful that 
it has since been a one- 
night stop on three other 
occasions, without mak- 
ing prior reservations. 
But had the Channel 
been crossed by air to 
Cherbourg to shorten 
the road journey, I 
should not have dis- 
covered Bagnoles. 

Onthecoast, Benodet 
became headquarters 
for some days’ explora- 
tion of the many lovely 
bathing beaches where 
pine trees grow down 
almost to high-water 
mark. The hotels are 
simple in character, but 
comfortable, spotlessly 
clean, and the cuisine 
would satisfy a gourmet. 
But during the holiday 

iod reservations are 
advisable, although a 
postcard from four 
friends staying there in 
late August tells me that 
they were lucky enough 
to secure rooms that 
had been cancelled. 

This year I tried 
the northern coast of 
Brittany during the last 
two weeks of June and 
broke the journey at 
Caen, now a fine new city where a heap of rubble was left after D-Day. 
There, and at Le Val-André, on the coast, first-class accommodation was 
forthcoming on demand, as it was also at Pont-Audemer on the return 
journey, at the Auberge Vieux Puits. That was quite a chance find, for a 
déviation had taken us off our route in order to miss a demonstration by the 
local farmers. Actually, we did not miss it, but ran slap into it, and great 
fun it was! Everyone was quite good-tempered; the farmers waved and 
shouted “ Bon voyage !’’; they wore their Sunday best and had polished 
their tractors up until they shone in the hot sunshine. 

The Vieux Puits is a 400- or 500-year-old Norman half-timbered house 
with a delightful garden in which was the largest weeping willow I have 
ever seen. The bedrooms have modern interiors with all “‘ mod. cons.,’ 
and the chef's specialities include chicken cooked in cream and duckling 
stuffed with cherries, to say nothing of strawberry and raspberry tarts 
smothered in more cream. Moreover, the cellar is well stocked. 

Hardly a week now without a new car announcement. I have 
already dealt with some of the British cars, afd now merition some of the 
more unusual features of the long-awaited froépt-wheel-driyen Renault. It 
is a five-door, four-seater saloon, the fifth door being the entire lift-up rear 
panel, with a wheelbase of 8.2 ft. on the offside and of 7 ft. 10.3 ins. on the 
nearside; in this unequal wheelbase it must surely be unique. The front 
track is 4 ft. o.1 in. and the rear track 3 ft. 11.4 ins. 

The steel body is separate from, and bolted to, a rectangular —— 
chassis, from which forward projections carry the power unit consisting of 
the well-proven 747-c.c. engine of the now-discontinued ¢ cv. with a three- 
speed all-indirect gearbox. The engine is not fitted transversely as in our 
British Minis, but on the longitudinal axis, and its cooling system contains an 
anti-freeze solution that withstands a temperature of —40. degrees C. and is 
permanently sealed. Independent suspension is by torsion bars 4t front and 
rear, an anti-roll bar also being fitted at the front, and steering is by rack 
and pinion. Another feature is the elimination of chassis lubrication points. 
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ASK FOR 
GORDON’S 
BY NAME 











Throughout the world most people 
prefer Gordon’s Dry Gin, because 
it has such a delicate flavour. The 
term ‘Dry Gin’ means the complete 
absence of any sweetening. 





Famous Grouse 
Brand Scotch Whisky has 
been distilled, matured and 
blended in Scotland by 
succeeding generations of the Gloag 
family since 1800. Unmistakably 
a distinguished whisky, 
understandably rare. 
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IN CASE OF 
DIFFICULTY ABOUT 
SUPPLIES, PLEASE 
WRITE TO US AT THE 
ADDRESS BELOW 








MATTHEW GLOAG &£ SON LTD... PERTH. SCOTLAND 
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Transformation scene 


The artist's skill and intensely personal vision carry us into a new 
world of colour, beauty and imagination. But working in a very 
different world is the man painting a bridge, spraying a car body, 
‘dipping’ tool handles or lacquering food wrappers. He is painting 
for protection and his job is never done. 

Today the surface coating industry produces protective and 
decorative finishes for use on wood, metal, paper, plaster, stone and 
fabric. Inthe process it consumes extremely large quantities of 
solvents, of which Shell is one of the leading suppliers. Shell 
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ketones, alcohols, glycol ethers and aromatic hydrocarbons all play 
an important part in the superior quality of modern surface coatings. 

It is these Shell products that give today's paints their superior 
cover, smoother flow, higher gloss and longer life under the most 
severe conditions. 

If manufacturers have a protective problem they come to Shell 
for the right answer. Write to the Information Officer, Industrial 
Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 170, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Shell Chemicals 
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Hippopotamus—Kruger National Park 


Wide open 
invitation! 


Search where you will, you'll never find a country 
more inviting to holiday makers than sunny South 
Africa — nor any with so wide a range of delightful 
holiday pursuits. 

Day after day experiences offer themselves — each 
one made more enjoyable by the warm welcome 
that greets you everywhere you go. 


Year-round sunshine holiday climate 
The world’s most famous game reserves 
1,000 miles of surf-swept sandy beaches 


Breath-taking scenery — towering mountains, the 
expansive Highveld, majestic forests 


Fine sparsely vehicled highways 
* Excellent accommodation and transport amenities 
* And more, much more besides in 


a AS AR ET Be 
To South African Tourist Corporation 


7. = @} @ 











Please post the coupon. ‘phone or call for ¢ 
illustrated literature. information and 


details to: i 
NAME 
ADDRESS 4 
FOR RESERVATIONS: Your TRAVEL AGENT ‘ 


or South African Railways Travel owes. 8. A. 


Meuse, Vestetger Square. Leaden, W.6- L. = ee ee ee ee ee ee oe all 
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(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


== SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


If unavailable locally write to: 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., Forth Street, Edinburgh. 















London's leading photographic agency 


L.E.A. 


provides photographs, artwork and 
colour transparencies for advertising 


commercial and editorial use 


L.E.A. stock many thousands of photographs covering the 
following subjects : Child and Adult studies, Natural History, 
Views, Agriculture, Ballet, Theatre Personalities and Animals. 
L.E.A. are also agents for leading artists, in specialised 
fields, including G. H. Davis, Dennis Flanders, C. E. 
Turner and Millar Watt. 








For further details please write or telephone: The London Electrotype Agency Ltd., 
Ingram House, 13-15 John Adam Street, London W.C.2. Tel: Trafalgar 7020 


=< 
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Walnut canteen of London 
hand-forged table silver (for 
twelve persons) in Asprey’s 
exclusive contemporary hammered 
design. £674.10.0. 


Asprey in the City 
The City man will find a close-at- 
hand service at Asprey and Birch 

; & Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch Street 
where, besides the comprehensive 
stock held, any pieces can be sent 
trom Bond Street at short notice. 


Write for Iliustrated Gift List: 


ASPREY &CO.LTD. 
165/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON W1 
HYDe Park 6767 








udunn Fehon Number 
of Ihe Tajter S pleiba ZO 


On sale now, the enlarged Autumn Fashion Number of “ The 
Tatler" presents all the exciting changes in fashion. Suits and 
dresses from Paris reproduced in the new Autumn colours... 
hats and coats from London... page after glossy page of fashion 
news to delight every feminine heart. 


100 pages — buy it NOW -— 2/6 


Ask for the September 20 issue of “ The Tatler" at your newsagent or any 
branch of W. H. Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 











CONDITIONS . 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 


OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This iodical is sold sudject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 


disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
Suppliers o” Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. 


A crowning 
achievement... 


‘Double Century’ is the sherry 
of all sherries. Some are too 


dry; some too sweet. ‘Double 





Century’ is a Sherry to suit all 
tastes, selected specially to cele- 
brate the 200th birthday of the 


famous house of Pedro Domecq. 





Try a bottle or a glass today C LAE: 
JEREZ of 1s FRONTERA 





and see if you have ever tasted 


such a lovely wine. Ps 


DOUBLE CENTURY 
The Best of all Sherries. - 


The finest of Sherries obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


Remembering the delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
. and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 
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Have youa friend # 


or relative who will 


be overseas this 
Christmas ? 





Here's a rather special gift idea— 
all four of these magnificent Christmas 
Numbers can be sent to any address in 
the world for only 19/- including postage. 


Brim-full with superb colour plates, 
seasonal articles and unusual short 
stories, these world-renowned Christ- 
mas Numbers will provide a wealth of 
Christmas enjoyment for your friends 
and relatives overseas. A Greeting card 
s sent with every copy—what a splendid 
vay to say ‘ Happy Christmas” 


?rices include postage to any address in the world. 
The lllustrated London News 5/- 
The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- 
“Holly Leaves"’ 5/- 


To catch overseas Christmas mails you 
should place your orders NOW with your 
usual newsagent or with any branch of 
W. H. Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 





Few gifts give such delight as fresh 
flowers—particularly a box of Allwood’s 
Cut Carnations. Fresh, fragrant and 
perfect. For anniversaries . . . birth- 
days . . . celebrations . . . in fact for 

all occasions they are the perfect gift. 








ALLWOODS 


Fresh-Cut Carnations 
BY POST 











1 GN., 2 GNS., 5 GNS. PER BOX 


Quantity according to current wholesale 
market prices. Special quotations for 
regular weekly or fortnightly supplies. 


4,* 


1 
- Carnation Specialists 
Dept. 16, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. Telephone: Wivelsfield 232/3 











Whiskies 
of 


Distinction 


BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCWISH & CO. LTD. GLASGOW C.3 








®LENDED 
“orc waist” 
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create quality biscuits 





TABLE WATER Biscuits Gring out the best in cheese 
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FAM | LY StYLE Setting the style on the roads today is the brilliant Classic from Ford—a roomy 4/5 seater 


which matches stylesetting looks with pacemaking performance. The interior’s roomy and 
luxurious, the boot's vast. The powerful engine gives smooth running on long trips, the tight 
turning circle means neat parking and easy handling in busy traffic. Front disc brakes and 


twin headlamps are standard for extra safety. And wherever you go at home or abroad 
there’s Ford Service to take good care of your car. Ask your dealer for a test drive today. 


STANDARD 2-DOOR £525 + £241.17.3, — £766.17.3. 4-DOOR £545 + £251.0.7, = £796.0.7. DE LUXE 2-DOOR £545 + £251.0.7. = £796.0.7 4-DOOR £565 + £260.3.11. —=£825.3.11. 


SET THE STYLE-MAKE THE PACE-WITH THE CONSUL CLASSIC 3!5 
FROM OF BRITAIN 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 
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THE SHERRY OF SPAIN . leg 


GONZALEZ BYASS 








